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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 


Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 


Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
La». not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. | is as close as the near- 
a est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


. 
sw srternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 








PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 





PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 




















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. 
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Here’s Why Bemis is 
Your Best Multiwall 


Paper Bag Source... 
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Since 1858, Bemis has SPECIALIZED in maki 






quantities of kraft paper and so can get the “pick of tke 


| ‘ah 
laboratories are the a, paper quality. Bemis engineers work 


constantly on new and better bags for diversifig ‘products. Bemis’ twelve 
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Naviemsiem SULLY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 





A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Special Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 
TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 


City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 














SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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The Mark of an 
Accepted Appraisal 





jae 


| PATCHIN: 


If [t's Worth Insuring— 
It’s Worth Appraising 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 


MINNEAPOLIS 16 





MINNESOTA 

















Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
* 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


























Centennial FLOURING MILLS ~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ©@ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR eat 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Bal; | : Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ‘Et ets - ; Country and 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS # hy iy a7, le : Terminal 





NEW. SPOKANE_ MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S“MOST“MODERN 
al ‘ 


— 


; : ‘ A Pe 
AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Trainloads of Alumina 


Knowing that these ten Neff & 
Fry storage bins will hold 6,280 
tons of Alumina, you can imag- 
ine the potential quantity of 
products therein — grinding 
wheels, ceramics, pots, pans, 
truck and car bodies, girders, 
struts, sidings, roofs, paints, 
etc., etc. 

The six larger ones are 30’ 
dia. x 60’ high; the four others, 
15’ x 16’. They are owned by 
Reynolds Metals Company and 


This is just one example of 
Neff & Fry installations for 
handling and storing 85 kinds 
of flowable bulk materials— 
coal, grain, sand, ore, cement, 
clay, limestone, salt, soda ash, 
wood chips, for example. 


Much of our work is building 
additional bins for old custo- 
mers. They know Neff & Fry 
bins. You ought to be wise, too, 








Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE 








if you produce or use flowable —_cracker sponge flour 
bulk materials. Ask for our lit- 


erature. 


located at Bauxite, Ark. The 
bins are filled and emptied by 
means of air slides. 


CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


Not Exported Except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. ¢ 296 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE @ NEFF & FRY 


STORAGE BINS 


sateluls 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity 











Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











MASTERPIECE =~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





ENCORE 
HV 1Nng 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


MiEikais AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA -~- BELMONT ~- STAMINA 


FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 
“Bay STATE” “WINONA” 
Rye Flours 


MepiumM Rye Dark Rye 
SpeciAL MeptuM Rye 





































““WINGOLD” “STRONGFELLOW” 


ATI 
‘ - 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


White Rye 
Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, MeviumM-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


FOR QUALITY” 
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ZF BAKER FLOURS 


that give 





| OVENSPRING 
SED 22a f | B/G VALUE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 

4 is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
| from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070 















he. ix BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
SQcccy KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & k.c. GR. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 





POLAR BEAR flour is a fit 
companion for the highest qual- 
ity bread. For POLAR BEAR 
will respond readily to every 


phase of baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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memes OF Fime FLOUR SINCE 1892 





if 


THE TH 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





It pays to be in the right spot... for 
convenience, for economy, for qual- 
ity. That’s why we emphasize the lo- 
cation of the PAGE mills at Topeka, 
where choice wheats can be drawn 
without penalty from four major 
wheat producing states, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 





Complete Facilities for Serving the Milling Indus | 


MEMBER S OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Grain Company 








NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINN:PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE | 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITy— 


OPERATING: 





Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE | 4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO ¢ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
a esi sinha KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


ee 











ji p | / Md | 


. ij ‘ 
fj / | Multi-Walls assure complete pro- 
We at h er Re Sl sta n t tection of your products in any kind of weather. 


Being water resistant, they keep out snow, 





For Multi-Wall bags, ‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond” 


, HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. + Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va., Pine Bluff, Ark. and Charlotte, N.C 


Representatives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. + BLUEFIELD,VA. + ST. 
LOUIS,MO. + KANSASCITY,MO. » MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. «+ LIGONIER, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - NEW YORK, N.Y. -» AKRON, OHIO + DALLAS, TEXAS 








- 


j 


rain or sleet .. . keep contents dry and safe 
until bags are opened, and your products 
used. Why not call in the Hammond man near 
you. His main interest is in recommending the 
right Multi-Walls for the exact requirements of 
your products. Prompt deliveries are assured, 


aynmond 








= 


fulti-Walls 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD | CANADA'S 


cA-> 










ea 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS =f /,\,,__ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CREAM OF ‘gig MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | THE WEST 30S \ CRESCENT 
NELSON /*'” 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


| : Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


. Specialists in Illilling 
Robin Hood Flour Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 














GUARANTEED BRANDS 

WHEEEEIEEB Oto > conscng  oOs AN SS PURITY THREE STARS 
Re MONTREAL - OFVENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VARI GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM 

STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” . - 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 

















i. 2. 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 








ALL 
“HASTINGS” 





CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
























TWO BAKERY-TESTED  ssPom 
QUALITY FLOURS ‘@ 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 





Low Protein 
Mellow Type 





Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 





Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In The-Northwestern-Miller 


1953 ALMANACK 


This comprehensive reference book of facts and statistical infor- 
mation is published annually as a supplement to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. It brings together much valuable material to be kept 
for easy-to-use reference throughout the year. 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 


FLOUR— FEEDS— 
Packaging Laws Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Production Definitions of Grain By-Products 


Exports and Imports Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
World Import Duties Farm Animal Population 


BAKING— State Laws 
State Baking Laws FOREIGN— 


List of Industrial Movies Regulations 


List of Baking Schools Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Census Report Packaging 
List of Largest Bakeries 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


The Almanack Number is available 
without charge to new subscribers of 
The Northwestern Miller on request 
and is sold separately at $2 per copy. 


Che Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


—_——_———_— ee Oe OO a a ee  , 


| 

| 

Please send the Almanack without charge | 

and enter my subscription to The North- | 

MAIL western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 
| 

| 


Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per 
copy. 


COUPON 
TODAY 


Enclosed $....... | 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


STW od colt l> Me) mm Aol! ] aN [o) o 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 






































Country-Milled 

from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 

| wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS ° 
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CHAMPION 


FLOUR 


BLEACHED-UNENRICHED L 


ici 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


5 GENERAL OFFICES-MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ’ 
' 


a. wT 


Always takes honors as a strong, high-protein 


cmon 


Southwest bakers’ clear. You can depend on Champion for unusual 


uniformity .. . for consistently high baking qualities. 





\Commander-Larabee 


Mittin sG COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





OFFICES: 





GENERAL MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Daily Average Flour Output Gains 





U.S. AVERAGE FOR OCTOBER 
ESTIMATED AT 958,600 SACKS 





Month’s Total Up 5.9% From September, Daily Average 
Up 1.1°.—October Average Also Shows In- 
crease Over Year Ago Figure 


U. S. wheat flour production totaled 
21,088,700 sacks during October, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 958,600 sacks a day for 
the 22-day working month. 

Total October production was up 
5.9% from the September output of 
19,905,600 sacks. On a daily average 
basis, October production was up 
112% from September, when the 
average was 947,900 sacks. The dif- 
ference in percentages is explained by 
the fact that September had one less 
working day than October. 

Compared with a year earlier, total 
October production was down 1.7%. 
The total for that month last year 
was 21,443,000 sacks. However, on a 
daily average basis, October output 
this year was up 2.8% from a year 
earlier. The average for October, 
1952, was 932,300 sacks. Again, the 
difference in percentages is explained 
by a difference in number of working 
days. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of October flour production of 21,088,- 
700 sacks is derived from reports re- 
ceived from mills in the principal pro- 
duction centers and regions which are 
believed to account for approximately 
73% of total U. S. output. 

Mills which report 
figures to the Miller accounted for 
output of 15,352,600 sacks during 
October. That figure was adjusted to 
reflect 100% of U.S. production, with 
the resultant estimate of 21,088,700 
sacks. The daily average of 958,600 
sacks was obtained by dividing the 
calendar month total by 22, the num- 
ber of working days in the month. 
September had 21 working days. 


production 


Most Show Some Gain 

Most of the production centers and 
regions showed at least some per- 
centage gain in daily average output 
in October, as compared with Sep- 
tember. 

Among the “Big Three” milling 
centers, Minneapolis and Kansas City 


showed slight gains while Buffalo 
showed a slight decrease. 

Daily average output in Buffalo 
was down 1,300 sacks, or 1.1%, to 


111,100 sacks in October. The Sep- 
tember average was 112,400 sacks. 
Minneapolis output on a daily aver- 
age basis was up 600 sacks to 55,600, 
for a gain of 11%. Kansas City’s 
daily average was up slightly, by 100 
sacks, to 55,800 in October. 

These three centers normally pro- 
duce between 23 and 25% of the total 
U.S. wheat flour output. 


Northwest 

The daily average production of in- 
terior Northwest mills which report 
production statistics to The North- 
western Miller also showed a slight 
increase in October. This average was 
96,200 sacks, up 1.1% from the Sep- 
tember figure of 95,100 sacks. 

For the Northwest as a whole— 
Minneapolis plus the interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily aver- 


age in October was 151,800 sacks, 


which represents an increase of 1.1% 
over the September figure of 150,100. 

Mills in the interior southwest 
group showed a gain of 1.1% in daily 
average output in October, as com- 
pared with September. The October 
average of this group was 198,900 
sacks, compared with 196,700 sacks 
the previous month. 

With the Kansas City average al- 
most unchanged, the Southwest as a 
whole — Kansas City mills plus in- 
terior mills reporting to the Miller— 
showed a gain of less than 1% in the 
daily average. The October average 
for this group was 254,700 sacks, com- 
pared with 252,400 sacks in Septem- 
ber. 

Mills in the North Pacific Coast 
area which report production figures 
to The Northwestern Miller had a 
daily average output of 57,900 sacks 
in October, up 2,000 sacks or 3.5% 
from September. 

Seattle-Tacoma, with a daily aver- 
age of 37,000 sacks, showed a gain of 
8.2% over the September average of 
34,200 sacks. The Portland average 
for October, 11,400 sacks, was almost 
unchanged from September, showing 
an increase of 100 sacks. Interior 
mills in the area which report output 
statistics to the Miller had an aver- 
age output of 9,500 sacks in October, 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR OCTOBER, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100°, of production, Ad 
justed estimates for the U.S, are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 73° -of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


CE os a hes ss ne ech ack 
ack ic ati Gaia sins keen 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
EI, ee a hones eke ee awe e 
URS: i eee eee See 


SOUTHWEST 
Seattle-Tacoma 
Portland 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. . 


I oak saw isk ee yew's a 

Percent oF U.S. Teta 6 osicccsccavess 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S.. 
AVERAGE PER DAY .......... 














Oct., Sept., Oct., 

1953 1953 1952 
2,444,600 2,361,400 2,287,900 
1,219,900 1,155,100 1,412,800 
2,117,200 1,997,000 2,355,800 
3,337,100 8,152,100 3,768,600 
1,228,000 1,169,500 1.360.400 
4,376,500 4,131,600 4,466,200 
5,604,600 5,301,100 5,826,600 
813,700 718,000 845,000 
250,900 237,800 295,100 
208,200 218,100 264,100 
1,272,800 1,173,900 1,404,200 
2,693,600 2,562,500 2,632,400 
15,352,600 14,551,000 15,919,700 

72.8 73.1 73.0 

21,088,700 19,905,600 21,443,000 
958,600 947,900 932,300 





down 8.7% from the September aver- 
age of 10,400 sacks. 

In the central and southeastern 
states, mills reporting to the Miller 
had a daily average output of 122,400 
sacks in October, which represents a 
slight gain over the September aver- 
age of 122,000 sacks. 

Complete data for all reporting sec- 
tions are contained in the accompany- 
ing table. The daily average trend for 
the calendar year is illustrated in the 
chart below. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN CROP PLACED 
AT 569 MILLION BUSHELS 


WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
1953 wheat crop is estimated at 569,- 
454,000 bu., compared with 664 mil- 








lion bushels a year ago, by the North- 
West Line Elevators Assn. in its re- 
port released Nov. 6. Manitoba's 
wheat crop is forecast at 45,484 000 
bu., Saskatchewan's at 365,470,000 
and Alberta's at 158,500,000 bu. 

Oat production for the three prai- 
rie provinces is estimated by the as- 
sociation at 265,743,000 bu., barley 
255,343,000 bu., rye 25,397,000 bu. and 
flaxseed 10,078,000 bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 
CCC GRAIN SALES 
MINNEAPOLIS—-The Minneapolis 
commodity office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. reports sales of 39,100 
bu. wheat, 356,801 bu. corn, 2,650 bu. 
barley, 628 bu. oats and 1,423 bu. flax 
in the week ending Oct. 30. No export 
sales were included. 





U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT GAINS—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during October averaged 958,600 
sacks daily, according to an estimate made by The North- 
western Miller. That figure is based on reports received 
from mills which account for approximately 73% of the 





though the daily 


nation’s total output. It represents an increase of 1.1% 
over the September average of 947,900 sacks. Also, al- 


average in most months this year has 


been below corresponding levels in 1952, the average in 
October was higher than a year earlier, the chart shows. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation will attempt to 
carry its findings on flour mill build- 
ing in foreign countries directly to 
those nations, the export committee 
of the federation was told last week. 

At a meeting here, it was suggested 
that new mill projects might be based 
on other -than-economic considera- 
tions in these countries. The federa- 
tion will circulate the information 
contained in the recent survey by 
Gordon P. Boals, director of the 
MNF export program, as a direct aid 
to American export business, and in- 
directly as a “lesson in economics” 
to those contemplating new mills. 

The Boals report, amplifying pre- 
vious reports to the federation, will 
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Lesson for Planners Abroad Seen in 


MNF Report on Mill Construction 


be translated into French and Span- 
ish to further this effort. 

The federation’s export advisory 
committee also considered a wide 
range of problems relating to the 
MNF export program and took con- 
structive action expected to aid the 
program. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the federation, Washington, said that 
members of the group expressed sat- 
isfaction with results to date and ex- 
pected additional benefits for the in- 
dustry in the future. 

Present at the meeting, in addition 
to Mr. Fakler, were: A. B. Sparboe, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., all of 
Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; James E. Skid- 


more, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; G. S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; and Mr. Boals. 

The report, prepared by Mr. Boals 
is designed to call attention to vari- 
ous factors that foreign government 
authorities should consider before 
approving a new flour mill project. 
It can be distributed to agents and to 
local government officials in areas 
that are reported to be considering a 
flour mill as a local industry. 

It cites a number of problems 
faced by mills in nations which do 
not produce wheat, pointing out that 
high cost mills built in importing 
countries in recent years are now de- 
manding government aid and protec- 
tion. 





Flour Mills in Importing Countries 
Pose Problem for U.S., Survey Shows 


Only a few new flour mills have 
been built in the non-wheat-growing 
areas to date and while the effect on 
U.S. flour exports is significant, it is 
not disastrous as yet. During the past 
year, however, I have had reports or 
rumors about new mill projects or 
proposals in various parts of the 
world on an average of about one 
or two per month. 

I have checked into many of them 
and some appear to have reached a 
serious stage. Should this movement 
continue and local mills be built as 
rapidly as flour importing countries 
reach a significant volume, the tra- 
ditional markets we have known will 
be changing. Furthermore, such mar- 
kets are also largely lost to US. 
wheat producers because foreign 
mills usually have other connections. 

What is some of the practical ex- 
perience of flour mills that have 
been built in traditional flour mar- 
kets that do not produce wheat lo- 
cally? 

1. The uncertainty of supply. A mill 
without wheat is much like a fish 
without water. To anyone familiar 
with world production and trade in 
wheat and flour there is probably 
nothing more evident over a period 
of years than the frequent changes 
in crop production and interruptions 
in shipment of various types and 
qualities of wheat. Those who re- 
member the recent world food crisis 
will recall that many mills in non- 
wheat - producing countries closed 
down or operated on a very much 
reduced schedule due to lack of 
wheat. It was flour from the U.S. and 
other exports that could be shipped 
from any port or pier that helped to 
save the day in that crisis period. 

2. Labor. A modern flour mill is a 
highly mechanized operation and em- 
ploys very little labor. In fact, more 
labor, especially dock workers, is 
usually displaced than is employed 
in a mill. Of the labor employed a 
considerable part is highly skilled 
and is generally filled by imported 
personnel because local people have 
no training in the milling field. 

3. Feed. When wheat is milled ap- 
proximately 25-30% becomes a feed 
product. Unless local feed demands 
happen to correspond rather closely 
with the quantity of millfeeds pro- 
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duced, a very difficult operating prob- 
lem results. Low feed prices due to 
an oversupply make for higher flour 
prices, or as often develops in a local 
monopoly situation with a single mill, 
the quality of the flour suffers—the 
extraction rate is raised and more 
feed is included with the flour. 

4. Loss of revenue. An important 
source of revenue for most govern- 
ments in this group of countries is 
derived from import duties or other 
import charges. It is easy and pain- 
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EXPORT THREAT—New mill proj- 
ects are being promoted in many 
areas without full knowledge or con- 
sideration of economic or other fac- 
tors involved, and particularly the 
world situation in regard to flour 
milling, the Millers National Federa- 
tion says. Gordon P. Boals, director 
of export programs for the MNF, has 
issued a report on flour milling in 
foreign countries, of which the ac- 
companying material deals with new 
mills in non-wheat-growing areas. 


less to collect, though for basic foods 
like flour it usually works a hardship 
on the masses of low-income consum- 
ers. One of the concessions frequent- 
ly granted to a new flour mill is duty- 
free importation of wheat and other 
tax exemptions with a consequent 
loss in government revenue. One im- 
porting country a few years ago pre- 
cipitated such a budgetary crisis in 
this way that it reimposed import 
duties on wheat; then ended up by 
having to take the mill over because 
it proved to be an uneconomic opera- 
tion when forced to compete with 
imported flour. 


5. Consumers. Almost every inhabit- 
ant of a country is a potential con- 
sumer of wheat products. The rec- 
ord for consumers, however, especi- 
ally as regards prices and quality of 
local flour, has not been very en- 
couraging to date. Some monopoly 
situations have developed that have 
exploited instead of promoted the 
market. Because it has rarely, if ever, 
proven to be an economic industry 
in such countries, special protection 
has been required which in turn has 
been at the expense of consumers. 

6. Import problems. Most flour im- 
porting countries with IWA quotas 
that have established mills have ex- 
perienced increased operating prob- 
lems—long on wheat and short on 
flour or visa versa. Developing a prop- 
er equilibrium, especially for IWA 
quotas, between wheat and flour and, 
in turn, the amount of millfeed and 
local livestock needs, requires a jug- 
gling act that no non-wheat-produc- 
ing country with a local mill has been 
able to attain. 

The International Bank has been 
asked to make economic development 
studies of a number of countries with 
special reference to recommendations 
for new local industries. In one sur- 
vey it outlined a set of standards or 
12 criteria for considering develop- 
ment opportunities and specific pro- 
jects. I think these criteria deserve 
special attention at this time in non- 
wheat-growing areas that are con- 
sidering or may consider building a 
new flour mill. They are in general 
terms as follows: 

1. Is it feasible? 


2. Will it be productive so that 
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men can have more of what they 

need? 

3. Will it use resources and man- 
power available in the countries 
concerned? 

4. Will it provide jobs in the off- 
season of agricultural or indus- 
try production? 

. Will it help diversify exports? 
6. Will it help to widen the intern- 

al market and make it more 
competitive? 

7. Will it contribute to a broader 
regional distribution of work? 

8. Will it take advantage of an 
opportunity peculiar to the coun- 
try? 

9. Will it open up new natural re- 
sources or conserve and improve 
old ones? 

10. Will it improve the human cap- 
acities and skills of the coun- 
tries? 

11. Will it encourage production? 
12. Will it raise the standard of 

living? 

Needless to say, there are few, if 
any, non-wheat-growing areas where 
a modern flour mill would receive a 
very high priority under these cri- 
teria for local industries. In fact, I 
believe that a flour mill would be 
among the last of the home indus- 
tries to be established in most areas. 
This does not mean opposition to 
economic development; it means com- 
mon sense development of local re- 
sources. 


ul 
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CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 
APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
committees to conduct the affairs of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors was announced this week by 
Ward W. Miller, Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc. 

Auditing committee: E. S. Wagner, 
E. S. Wagner Co., chairman; V. A. 
Sasso, Maywood Flour & Feed Co.; 
C. D. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Conference committee: Frank Her- 
bert, Johnson-Herbert & Co., chair- 
man; V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats 
Co.; W. L. Grewe, International Mill- 
ing Co. 





Membership committee: Ray T. 
Risley, Baking Industry magazine, 
chairman; Lloyd Merrill, General 


Mills, Ine.; T. M. McGrath, Capital 
City Products Co. 

Nominating committee: L. E. Bow- 
man, Eagle Roller Mill, chairman; 
G. A. Shields, New Century Co.; Har- 
ry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co. 

Program committee: R. F. Schoed- 
ler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., chairman; 
William Gilbert, Hubbard Milling Co.; 


Don E. Rogers, The Northwestern 
Miller; L. M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; A. L. Beaver, Humko 
Co. 

Plans for the club’s Christmas 


pirty, scheduled for Dec. 11 at the 
Furniture Club, were discussed at a 
meeting of club officers Nov. 2 at the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. 
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GEORGIA GRAIN FIRM SOLD 

METTER, GA. The Farmers 
xrain Storage Warehouse has been 
purchased by owners of the Candler 
Grain & Feed Co., consisting of How- 
ard Bland, Harold Trapnell, P. L. 
Rountree and Fate DeLoach. The 
warehouse contains 28 storage bins 
with a capacity of 150,000 bu. The 
new owners say that 12 additional 


bins of 5,500 bu. capacity will be 





built to take care of the increased 
corn, wheat and oat crops in this 
section. 
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ABA SPEAKERS—Several of the speakers during general sessions of the 
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American Bakers Assn. convention are shown above. At the left is Raymond 
K. Stritzinger, Continental Baking Co., New York, on the occasion of his being 
named an honorary life member of the ABA. Mr. Stritzinger will retire from 
Continental next year. (Left center) James G. Cross, president of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers International Union of America, who discussed 
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labor-management relations during a special luncheon sponsored by the asso- 
ciation’s industrial relations committee. (Right center) George Faunce, Jr., 
vice president of Continental Baking Co., New York, reporting on the progress 
of the baking industry economic survey, and, at the right, Dr. Melchoir Palyi, 
addressing the final session of the convention on what lies ahead for Ameri- 
can business. 





Interstate Sales 
Set Record, But 
Net Lags Behind 


KANSAS CITY Although sales 
and earnings of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. for the first 40 weeks of 1953 
surpassed all previous records, earn- 
ings only barely edged out the 1952 
figure because of higher income and 
excess profits taxes, according to 
R. L. Nafziger, president. 

Sales for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 
3, 1953, reached $65,252,264 com- 
pared with $60,283,041 for the 40 
weeks ending Oct. 4, 1952. Pre-tax 
earnings were also up substantially, 
$5,685,067 compared with $4,985,487. 

But increased taxes brought 1953 
earnings down to $1,790,796 or $2.48 
a share after preferred dividends, as 
compared with $1,728,730 or $2.37 a 
share in the like period a year ago. 
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PROGRAM PLANS OUTLINED 
BY WESTERN GRAIN GROUP 


DES MOINES — The 54th annual 
convention of the Western Grain & 
Feed Assn. will be held at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel here Nov. 23-24. 

On the evening of Nov. 22, preced- 
ing the convention, the board of direc- 
tors will hold their quarterly meeting. 
Registration will start in the main 
lobby at 4 p.m. Nov. 22 and will trans- 
fer to the mezzanine floor the next 
morning at 8 a.m. 

Joe McNally, N. S. Beale & Son, 
Tama, Iowa, president, will open the 
first session at 9:30 a.m., Nov. 23. 
Clyde Spry, Iowa Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will give the welcoming ad- 
dress. He will be followed by Dr. 
James H. Hilton, the new president 
of Iowa State College. 

Following Dr. Hilton, Marvin Mc- 
Lain, director of the grain branch of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, will talk 
on “Looking Ahead.” 

On the afternoon program Nov. 23 
the sound film, “Marketplace USA,” 
produced by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, will be presented. 

The main part of the afternoon pro- 
gram will follow the film. The pro- 
gram committee has arranged for an 
open forum discussion on the grain 
marketing and storage problems. 





The Nov. 23 program will close 
with an address by the executive vice 
president of the GFDNA, Ray B. 
Bowden. He will report on Washing- 
ton developments. 

The afternoon program will be fol- 
lowed by a business session at which 
five directors will be elected. Follow- 
ing the business session will be the 
social hour on the mezzanine floor, 
preceding the banquet and floor show 
in the Grand Ballroom at 6:30 p.m. 

On Nov. 24 two representatives 
from Iowa State College will report 
on nutrition research. Dr. Norman 
Jacobson, who is active in calf nutri- 
tion research will open the program, 
followed by Dr. Wise Burroughs on 
nutritional research pertaining to 
ruminants. 

The last speaker in the morning 
will be J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina 
Co., chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. 

Advance registrations are being ac- 
cepted now and reservations must be 
made for banquet and luncheon 
tickets. 


New Plan Reported 
for Flour Mills 
in Venezuela 


TORONTO—A new plan for the 
building of flour mills in Venezuela 
is reported to have been made by a 
group of Italian companies. In recent 
years, numerous proposals have been 
made for the establishment of a home 
milling industry in Venezuela, but 
lack of finance or inability to obtain 
government approval stymied at- 
tempts made by various interested 
parties. 

In the present case, however, 
claims are made that the Ministry 
of Development has already given 
approval to the proposals. The proj- 
ect is described, in an announcement, 
as a “chain of flour mills,’ and the 
cost is estimated to be in the region 
of $2.4 million. The first mill, it is 
understood, is to be established at La 
Guaira, a small coastal town adjacent 
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STEADY LINE — Domestic use of wheat for food has held comparatively 
steady in the past several years, with a slight downturn indicated be- 
ginning in 1950. During the same period sharp fluctuations in use of wheat 
for feed and industrial purposes were noted, mainly due to expanded use 
in the war years. The U.S. Department of Agriculture recently forecast 
that domestic wheat use in 1953-54 may be slightly larger than last year. 
While food and feed use is expected to be a little larger, seed use will be 
reduced because of the marketing quotas in effect. 


to Caracas, the capital. This mill 
will have a daily processing capacity 
of 150 tons of wheat, and will yield 
112 tons of flour, according to the 
announcement. Additionally, storage 
facilities for 5,000 tons of wheat will 
be built. 

The domestic supply of wheat is 
limited, and requirements for the 
mills have to be imported. Currently, 
Venezuela imports large quantities of 
flour, with Canada high up on the 
list of suppliers. In the crop year 
1952-53, sales totaled 624,395 bbl. 
representing a slide from the total of 
720,553 bbl. recorded in the previous 
year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. BUYS 
CHICAGO PACKAGE FIRM 


ST. LOUIS—All outstanding stock 
of the Flexible Package Co., Chicago, 
has been purchased by Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., according to an announce- 
ment by F. G. Bemis, president. 
Present plans are to operate the 
Flexible Package Co. under the same 
name and under the same managerial 
and operational personnel as a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 

The Flexible Package Co., one of 
the pioneers in the polyethylene bag 
business, makes polyethylene bags of 
all kinds and sizes, including liners. 
Flexible recently also started the 
manufacture of bags made from Poly- 
cel, which is one of the newest of the 
packaging materials. Polycel com- 
bines the features of cellophane and 
polyethylene and offers an ideal solu- 
tion to many current packaging prob- 
lems. Flexible has national distribu- 
tion and a well established reputation 
in the industry. 

Mr. Bemis stated, “This addition 
of Flexible’s productive capacity and 
technical skills to our present plastic 
bag facilities should enable us to ac- 
celerate our contribution to the ad- 
vancement of plastic packaging.” 
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STANDARD MILLING VOTES 
TWO SPECIAL DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the Standard Milling Co., at 
a meeting here Nov. 7, declared two 
special dividends on the stock of the 
company totaling 30¢ per share. 

One payment of 15¢ share will be 
made Jan. 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 29. The second dividend of 
15¢ will be paid Feb. 15 to holders 
of record Jan. 29. 
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Under Support; Farm Share Big 


WASHINGTON Impoundings of 
wheat in the loan program are pro- 
ceeding at a record-breaking pace ac- 
cording to the official announcement 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week for the period ending 
October 15, 1953. The support pro- 
gram is now protecting approximately 
350 million bushels of the 1953 crop, 
about 38 million bushels more than 
at the same time in 1952. (See table.) 

All of the increase in loan im- 
poundings for wheat are reflected in 
a large increase in farm-stored loan 
commitments. The warehouse loan 
account actually shows a decline of 
about 17 million bushels as compared 
with last year. 

Producer interest in farm storage 
is the feature of the report, particu- 
larly in the soft red wheat states. 
In those states more than 53 million 
bushels were placed under Ican as 
compared with about 13 million bush- 
els last year at the same time. For 
the major soft red wheat states about 
22.5 million bushels are held in farm 
storage loans, nearly double the total 
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350 Million Bushels Wheat Put 


quantity placed in loan for all po- 
sitions a year earlier. 

It seems apparent now that the 
loan influence will soon begin to make 
itself felt in the major markets. This 
influence may correct the imbalance 
between Chicago and Kansas City. 
The soft red wheat has weighed on 
Chicago options, throwing that mar- 
ket out of normal line with Kansas 
City. 

In the spring wheat belt impound- 
ings are heavier than last year, lend- 
ing a bullish undertone to an already 
strong market. 

The Oct. 15 loan statement reveals 
substantially higher loan commit- 
ments for soybeans than in 1952. 
Heavier exports of soybeans have 
pushed the market price of this com- 
modity up substantially, yet farmers 
are in a broader holding frame of 
mind than in 1952 when as of Oct. 
15 they had put only 724,000 bushels 
into the loan program. By the same 
reporting date this year they had 
committed 5.6 million bushels. Most 
of the beans in the loan program this 
year are held in warehouse position. 
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Grain Under Price Support on Oct. 15 
—_—---—— Loans- —— 
Farm-stored Warehoused Purchase 
grain grain agreements Total 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
artes 11,788,981 5,944,686 358,143 18,091,510 
Corn p 17 35,720 55,450 474,087 
Flax t 5,254,540 127,357 7,156,372 
tirair 5,744,884 162,684 6,044,298 
(rat 6,868,692 650,159 30,299,202 
Ry 973,134 77,247 2,376,691 
Sovbean 19 4,938,215 151,537 5,643,943 
Wheat 111,683,809 233,369,329 5,311,240 350,364,378 


Farm stored beans amount to about 
a half million bushels. 

Oats committed to the loan are 
more than double the 12.4 million 
bushels of last year. The CCC report 
reveals that farmers are holding more 
than 30 million bushels in the loan, 
with approximately 22.7 million bush- 
els of this quantity held at farm 
storage points. 

With some trade sources predicting 
that the next crop report of Nov. 10 
is likely to show a decline in oat 
production by as much as 75 million 
from the October estimate, the oat 
situation discloses a bullish undertone 
of large proportions. 
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J. V. RICHARDS TO MANAGE 
BEMIS BROOKLYN PLANT 


ST. LOUIS—J. V. Richards has 
been appointed manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. plant at Brooklyn, fill- 
ing the vacancy created by the death 
of A. C. Ewer in October. He was 
formerly assistant manager there. 

Mr. Richards joined Bemis at 
Brooklyn in 1923, holding a variety 
of increasingly responsible positions 
in the billing, order and sales depart- 
ments, and was made assistant to 
the manager in 1942. He was given 
the title of assistant manager in 1946. 

For a number of years Mr. Rich- 
ards has been active in the Brooklyn 
Management Club and the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, holding va- 
rious committee positions in both or- 
ganizations. 











Henry W. Meyerhoff 


ANNIVERSARY—Fifty years in the 
bag business will be celebrated Nov. 
12 by Henry W. Meyerhoff, manager 
at Kansas City for the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills. Mr. Meyerhoff, who 
joined the company in St. Louis at 
the age of 18, will be feted by Fulton 
officials and employees at a luncheon 
to be followed by a reception at the 
Town House in Kansas City, Kansas, 
to which many business friends in the 
flour and feed industries have been 
invited. Mr. Meyerhoff has been in 
the Kansas City office of Fulton since 
1923 and was made manager of the 
plant when it was built in 1928. Mr. 
Meyerhoff is currently serving as 
president of the Kansas City Feed 
Club, 


C. D. ALEXANDER GIVEN 
NEW DUTIES AT BEMIS; 


R. C. VAN HORN PROMOTED 


ST. LOUIS—C. D. Alexander, until 
recently manager of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. plant at Indianapolis, has 
been given new duties at the general 
company level in connection with cer- 
tain long-range studies which the 
company is undertaking. He is suc- 
ceeded by R. C. Van Horn, who has 
been acting manager during Mr. Al- 
exander’s recent illness. 

Mr. Alexander joined Bemis at 
the Home cotton mill (now the 
Visinet mill) in St. Louis in 1913. 
After military service during World 
War I he returned briefly to St. 
Louis in 1919 as an assistant in the 
employment department. In _ that 
same year he was made superinten- 
dent of the Bemis plant at Omaha. 
He later went to Minneapolis, where 
he became assistant to the manager, 
and in 1931 returned again briefly 
to St. Louis. After a few months 
there he was appointed manager at 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Alexander will continue to 
make his headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. 

Mr. Van Horn started his career 
with Bemis as a clerk at Indianapo- 
lis in 1906. He handled a variety of 
office positions, including the order 
desk and bookkeeping, becoming sales 
manager when Mr. Alexander was 
named manager. Mr. Van Horn was 
made general administrative assistant 
to the manager and then assistant 
manager in 1952. He became acting 
manager earlier this year, and was 
appointed manager at the time Mr. 
Alexander took over his special as- 
signment. 





Jack Bosard 


TO SALES POST—Jack Bosard, a 
vice president of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has been named 
sales manager for the company’s 
north central and western divisions, 
covering 11 states, W. R. Heegaard, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager, has announced. Mr. Bosard, 
formerly western manager, joined the 
flour firm in 1922 in the Valley City 
office. In 1924 he transferred to Bil- 
lings, Mont. Since 1930 he has been 
in Russell-Miller’s home office in 
Minneapolis. 





BALTIMORE EXPORTS DOWN 
: BALTIMORE Wheat exports 
from the port of Baltimore dropped 
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sharply in October under figures for 
the corresponding month last year, 
it was disclosed in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce’s monthly re- 
port. Wheat exports last month ag- 
gregated 130,667 bu. compared to 
1,047,374 bu. in October, 1952. Corn 
exports in October this year totaled 
3,329,169 bu. as against 1,062,240 bu. 
in the same month a year ago. A 
total of 302,970 bu. of soybeans was 
exported from the port last month. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS TAKES 
OVER BUDA OPERATIONS 


MILWAUKEE — The Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. has officially 
assumed operation of the Buda Co., 
Harvey, IIl., firm, according to W. A. 
Roberts, Allis-Chalmers president. 

Mr. Roberts said this addition to 
his company would be operated as 
“the Buda Company, a division of 
Allis-Chalmers.” The Buda company 
will continue to manufacture all 
items in its regular line of equipment. 

Transfer of the assets of the Buda 
Co. to Allis-Chalmers was at the 
rate of one share of Allis-Chalmers 
common stock for each 24% common 
shares of the Buda firm. There are 
two Buda plants located in suburban 
Chicago. 

Among the Buda products is ma- 
terial handling equipment, including 
fork lift trucks and industrial towing 
tractors. 

The company aiso produces railroad 
supplies, Diesel engines, gasoline en- 
gines, earth boring machines and oth- 
er products. 
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STERLING DRUG SALES, 
EARNINGS UP SHARPLY 


NEW YORK—Net profit of Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., and subsidiary com- 
panies for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 was $9,127,233, an increase 
of 12.9% over earnings of $8,086,952 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago, according to a report issued Nov. 
7 by James Hill, Jr., chairman and 
president. 

After provision for preferred divi- 
dends, earnings for the three quarters 
of 1953 are equivalent to $2.30 per 
common share, compared with $2.03 
for the like period of 1952. 

Sales for the first nine months of 
the current year were $121,560,623, 
an increase of 3.3% over the $117,- 
623,832 reported a year ago. Profits 
before taxes were $21,677,233, com- 
pared with $19,536,952 for the period 
ended Sept. 30, 1952. 

Net profit for the three months 
ended Sept. 30, 1953, was $2,862,183, 
or 72¢ a common share, compared 
with $2,735,921, or 69¢ a share, for 
the corresponding three months a 
year ago. Sales for the current third 
quarter were $37,679,187, compared 
with $37,650,737. 

The board of directors of Sterling 
Drug Inc. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 50¢ a share on the 
common stock, payable Dec. 1 to 
stockholders of record Nov. 18. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


MIDWEST BAKER-ALLIEDS 
SCHEDULE TURKEY SHOOT 


KANSAS CITY—The annual tur- 
key shoot of the Midwest Bakers Al- 
lied Club will be held in the junior 
ballroom of the Town House in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, Nov. 23. 

The affair will begin at 4 p.m. and 
will conclude with a chuck wagon 
dinner. Reservations at $4.98 a person 
are now being accepted by the club 
at its headquarters in the Hotel 
President. 
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Continental Food Fashion 





The new European Recipe Service 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was launched 
recently at an international dinner 
held at the Ritz Hotel in Paris, 
France. While designed to secure the 
best recipes from Europe, the heart 
of Pillsbury’s European service is the 
testing and adapting of these recipes 
to the ingredients, utensils, and tech- 
niques familiar to American house- 
Wives. 

Guests at the Paris dinner included 
10 representatives of the American 
and radio together with dis- 
tinguished French officials, members 
of the diplomatic corps, French press, 
and other prominent citizens of both 
countries 

Hosts for 


press 


the dinner were P. S. 


THE 


director of the Ann Pillsbury home 
service center. Pillsbury’s American 
guests were flown from New York to 
Paris. 

The three-day round of events be- 
gan with a reception at the United 
States Information Center with U.S. 


Ambassador to France C. Douglas 
Dillon as host. The next day the 


group attended a food fashion show at 
which several tables representing the 
seasons of the year, utensils used in 
European cookery, breads of the 
world, ete., were displayed. The 
tables were individually and elabor- 
ately decorated by several Paris de- 
signers and decorators. 

Mr. Gerot expressed his faith in 
“the neighborly gesture of trading 
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seas.” He said the service would 
exalt the skills of European chefs and 
housewives and would be a step in 
the advancement of good foods in the 
US. “It is the hope that with the 
successful continuance of this new 
recipe service, a free world pool of 
recipes may eventually be established. 
Understanding through good food is 
a prime objective of the service,” Mr. 
Gerot said. 

Pillsbury is featuring these Euro- 


pean recipes in national magazines 
and newspaper advertising, grocery 
store displays, and on the Arthur 


Godfrey morning simulcast over radio 
and TV stations. The recipes are also 
available in Pillsbury flour sacks and 
by writing to Ann Pillsbury, Minne- 
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Show . Launches New Pillsbury Service 


Mr. Gerot, right, plays host to Am- 
bassador Dillon and Lois McCloskey, 
food editor of the Philadelphia En- 
quirer. In the center is 10-year-old 
Martine Berthaud, dressed as “Mari- 
anne,”’ namesake of the French Re- 
public. She holds a loaf of French 
bread and is standing by the “Breads 


of the World” table which was one 
of several on display during the 
show. 

At the right is a table set for an 
after-hunting supper; all kinds of 
cheese, tarts, and fruits are shown 
with bottles of French old-vintage 
wine. Of particular note are the 


candlesticks which are fashioned with 
small mirrors used by the French 
to attract larks, which will later ap- 





Gerot, president of Pillsbury Mills, recipes whether it be with the woman _apolis. pear as a delicate dish on some 
Inc., Mrs. Gerot, and Ruth Andre, next door or a woman across the In the picture at the left above, Frenchman's table. 
PILLSBURY TO DOUBLE Mr. Powell is president of K. A. Six other directors were elected at moisture penetration in all fields 


CLINTON, IOWA, STORAGE 


CLINTON, IOWA—-Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., feed and soy division, has start- 
ed construction of a new feed ware- 
house adjoining its plant in Clinton, 
Iowa, which will more than double 
the present storage capacity, it was 
announced by Clyde H. Hendrix, com- 


pany director and vice president in 
charge of the company’s feed oper- 
ations. 


Officials said the additional storage 
capacity for finished feeds is needed 
to meet the demands of growing sales 
and provide better and more economi- 
cal service to feed dealers served by 
this plant. The plant’s capacity will 
be materially expanded through the 
ability to make longer and heavier 
runs on the mixing lines. 

The new warehouse will be a one- 
story, brick, 71 x 181 ft., matching 
and adjoining the present warehouse 
on the west. Concrete flooring will be 
level with the present warehouse. It 
will be erected with rigid frame con- 
struction, clear span, with steel pur- 
loins and roof decking. Loaded to 
capacity, it will accommodate about 
1,500 tons of finished goods. The mo- 
torized fork lift and pallet system 
will be used throughout the ware- 
houses, for faster loading and more 
economical handling. 

Work is expected to be completed 
by Jan. 1. 


——BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN GRAIN FIRM 
NAMES KENNETH POWELL 
WINNIPEG—Officials of the Ca- 

nadian Consolidated Grain Co., Ltd., 

announce that Kenneth A. Powell has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors 


Powell (Canada), Ltd., president of 
the Lake Shippers Clearance Assn. 
and president of the Goderich Eleva- 
tor & Transit Co. of Goderich, Ont. 

In addition, he is a member of the 
advisory committee of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the National 
Trust Co., governor and past presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
and a director of a number of com- 
panies. 


the annual meeting here. They include 
Charles H. Forsyth, Albert H. Hand, 
William A. Johnston, John R. Lind- 
say, Donald S. Paterson and Wallace 
T. Powell. 

The following slate of executive of- 
ficers for the company was announced 
by the directors: president and gen- 
eral manager, John R. Lindsay; vice 
president, Charles H. Forsyth; secre- 
tary, Alexander Burns; treasurer, Ed- 
gar B. Sager. 





Winter Wheat in Better Shape 
Than Year Ago Following Rains 


KANSAS CITY—A fortnight of in- 
termittent rain and snow in the south- 
western states has given this impor- 
tant wheat area the most favorable 
moisture situation in over two years. 

All areas of the wheat belt were in 
the recent precipitation pattern, and 
in virtually all parts of the grain ter- 
ritory the crop is in a better position 
than a year ago, although actual 
growth to date is behind an optimum 
level. 

Late last week rain and snow cov- 
ered the northern parts of the terri- 
tory, snowfall in some cases running 
to 16 in. The heaviest fall was in parts 
of Kansas and Nebraska which had 
been missed by earlier rains. 

Wheat seeding generally has been 
earlier than last year in most sec- 
tions, and in the early planted fields 
the germination has been better than 
a year ago. The crop is expected to 
go into the winter in much more 
favorable condition than last year, 
when stands were poor and topsoil 
dry and loose. 


Wheat seeding now is practically 
completed, except in parts of Texas. 
In an almost unprecedented situation 
there last week, wet soil stopped field 
work. Acreage is expected to be 
closely in line with government al- 
lotments. 


¥v ¥ 


Nebraska Tests 


LINCOLN, NEB.— Soil moisture 
conditions in the western two-thirds 
of Nebraska's wheat growing area are 
slightly improved this year as com- 
pared to a year earlier but they are 
below the average of the past several 
years, according to a recent survey 
made by the State-Federal Division 
of Agricultural Statistics. 

Moisture tests were taken in 120 
seeded winter wheat fields during the 
period Oct. 19 through Oct. 30. All 
tests were taken to a depth of 48 in. 
A total of 71 tests was taken in fields 
that had been summer fallowed this 
year and 49 in fields that had been 
continuously cropped. This fall the 


averaged 37.8 in. as compared with 
36.5 in. in October, 1952 

One rather significant difference 
was the moisture in the top six inches 
of soil. This year there was only 1.7 
in. of dry top soil, while last year 
there was 4.6 in. Rains the latter part 
of October added much to the mois- 
ture saturation in the first foot and 
greatly reduced the dry condition that 
had prevailed during most of Sep- 
tember. 

In fields seeded to wheat following 
summer fallow the depth of moisture 
averaged 41.7 in., while on non-fallow 
fields the average was only 32.1 in. 
A year earlier there was a moisture 
penetration of 47 in. on summer fal- 
lowed land but only 22.7 in. on con- 
tinuous cropped fields. 





“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire——— 


PHILANTHROPY TO HONOR 
WILLIAM D. BLEIER 


NEW YORK William D. Bleier, 
veteran member of the baking indus- 
try, will be guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of the Bakers & Allied 
Trades division of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies Dec. 10 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Saul H. Yeager, National 
Corp., is general division chairman 
and Max Dralstein, vice president 
National Bakers & Confectionery 
Workers International Union, David 
Dubner, Friedner & Dubner and 
David M. Levitt, Doughnut Corp. of 
America are division chairmen and 
Morris Messing, Messing Bakeries, is 
honorary chairman. 

The dinner will mark the high point 
in the division’s efforts in behalf of 
the federation’s campaign to raise 
$16,950,000. 


Yeast 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR TRADE 
LEADS SHARP SALES BOOST 





Volume of Spring Mills Reaches 325% of Week’s Capacity; 
Southwestern Sales Total 90%; Flour 
Production Reduced 


Flour business was brisk in the 
week ending Nov. 6, with heavy em- 
phasis on purchases of spring wheat 
flour. Spring wheat mills’ sales aver- 
aged 325% of five-day capacity, the 
best weekly volume so far this crop 
year. 

Southwestern mills experienced 
better demand, also, with average 
sales 90% of capacity. Business of 
central states mills showed a de- 
crease from the preceding week, but 
the volume of sales in that territory, 
including trade in hard wheat flour, 
was materially larger than in the 
previous week. 

Buying of springs developed after 
prices had followed a wheat market 
breakdown and price protection was 
offered on two subsequent advances. 
Buyers of all classes took sufficient 
flour to cover needs through Decem- 
ber, with some scattered buying for 
early 1954 also reported. Buyers of 
hard winter wheat flour purchased 
for nearby positions only, with much 
of the business remaining on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. The p.ds. 
method of buying was virtually wiped 
out of the spring wheat flour picture 
by last week's bookings. 

The volume of spring wheat flour 
business was reported at more than 
2 million sacks. 

Export trade was confined to scat- 
tered sales to Latin American coun- 
tries and to the Philippines. Trade in 
Canadian springs was reported slug- 
gish. 

U.S. production of flour declined 
rather steeply last week, averaging 
93% of capacity, compared with 
100% the previous week and 95% a 
year ago. Operations were lighter in 
all areas except Minneapolis, with 
the greatest declines reported in the 
Southwest and the central states. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour were the heaviest of the current 
crop year, expanding to 325% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 54.4% 
the previous week and 34% in the 
comparable week last year. 

After lower wheat costs early in 
the week made lower flour price quo- 
tations possible, bakers were en- 
couraged to book forward needs when 
price protection against a_ subse- 
quent advance were offered on two 
succeeding days. The result was 
widespread coverage of requirements 
for the remainder of 1953 by all 
classes of buyers. Individual lots 
booked were the largest in some time, 
and total bookings were the greatest 
of any weekly period since early last 
June. 

The placing of customers on a con- 
tract basis ended the price-date-of- 
shipment operation that has been 
prevalent for some time. Prices 
moved up 12¢ sack on one day, with 
price protection offered on 10¢ of the 
advance, and 10¢ the following day, 
with the full amount protected. The 
bulk of the buying was done on the 
first boost, made effective Nov. 5. 
Prices at the end of the week were 
20@25¢ sack above the low point and 
a few cents below the levels prevail- 
ing at the end of the previous week. 


As a result of the buying the un- 
filled order backlog took on a much 
healthier appearance, as_ recently 
practically all buying has been on a 
very short term basis or p.d.s. Family 
flour business also picked up some- 
what as prices moved up, although 
this business was overshadowed by 
the bakery flour sales. Fair family 
flour contracts already were on the 
books. 

It was estimated that total sales 
were well over 2 million sacks for 
the week, with a few contracts run- 
ning into January. 

Clears shared in the buying, also, 
and early this week this market was 
reported tight, particularly for high 
protein types. Prices were up 5@10¢ 
sack for the week. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
held steady at 106% of five-day ca- 
pacity as compared with the previous 
week and also a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 102% of capacity, down from 
the 106% figure reported a year ago, 
the result of a decline in output of 
interior mills. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 120% of capacity, compared 
with 117.7% the week before. 

Quotations Nov. 6, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.40@6.41, 
short patent $6.50@6.51, high gluten 
$6.90@6.91, first clear $5.71@6.01, 
whole wheat $6.35@6.40, family $6.49 
@7.95. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With more bakers 
coming to the end of their bookings, 
sales of hard winter wheat flour in 
the Southwest picked up moderately 
last week on a dip in market prices. 
Forward bookings were limited to 
short periods in view of the relatively 
high price levels on flour and a feel- 
ing among bakers that values will go 
lower. Few bakers would be willing 
to cinch their present narrow mar- 
gins by long-time purchases now. 


Sales averaged 90% of capacity for 
the week, the best five-day total of 
bookings since the heavy sales were 
made in the middle of August. The 
previous week’s sales volume was 
31% and the total a year ago also 
was 31%. Of last week’s business 
practically all was domestic, only 5% 
representing export and government 
sales. 

The heavier sales were welcome to 
millers who have had difficulty main- 
taining normal operating time. Last 
week’s production level was the 
lowest since early in September and 
one of the poorest on the crop, re- 
flecting the extreme extent to which 
bakers have let their stocks run down. 

Costs continue high, with current 
flour quotations only 5@10¢ below 
the recently recorded five-year highs. 
However, there was some improve- 
ment in business during one period at 
midweek. The pickup was in volume 
of nearby sales and for shipment of 
30 days at the maximum. A heavy 
quantity of price date of shipment 
sales continued to account for a major 
portion of the business. Several chains 
stepped up p.d.s. purchases or bought 
small lots of this or next week’s 
shipment. 

Family flour prices were advancing 
and old contracts were running out, 
so in most instances demand was 
quiet. Clears of lower ash quality 
were in good demand and exceeding- 
ly tight supply. Export sales, especi- 
ally to Holland and Norway, have 
earmarked most of the expected No- 
vember volume of production of .7% 
ash, strengthening the market. There 
have been scattered trades in the 
Latin American area, as well. 

Quotations, Nov. 6, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.05@6.10, standard 
95% patent $5.95@6, straight $5.90@ 
5.95; established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.70, first clears $4.25@ 
4.60, second clears $3.75@3.80, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.20@3.60. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4%4 days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 42%, compared with 20% 
the preceding week and 30% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were poor. Prices 
Nov. 6 were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
lower compared with the previous 
week, 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
considerable improvement last week 
with prices about 4¢ sack lower than 


(Continued on page 25) 





Sales of Semolina Blends Gain 


as Prices Reach Lower Levels 


Trade in semolina blends spurted 
briefly last week when prices were 
advanced after a decline, and while 
business in the remainder of the peri- 
od was only moderate, the week’s 
total business was up from the previ- 
ous week. 

A downturn in the durum wheat 
market at the start of last week per- 
mitted some sizeable reductions in 
semolina blend quotations, and manu- 
facturers of macaroni and noodle 
products purchased in better volume. 
Buying was confined to small lots, but 
participation was rather wide. Few 
buyers anticipated needs beyond a 
few weeks. 

The durum wheat market recov- 
ered a good share of its losses by the 
end of the week and ranged up to 
around $3.80 bu. for top quality Nov. 
9. Receipts were very light. Semo- 
lina blend was quoted at $8.25@8.40 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis on that date. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
demand for macaroni and noodles was 


seasonally active, with colder weather 
stepping up sales further. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 6, were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


$3.64@3.77 


3.63 @ 3.76 





lb 
Ib 
56 Ib 
55 Ib 


s3nws 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
ov a=7 . evs 189,500 194,027 102+ 
189,500 *206,048 109+ 
179,500 224,569 125 


Crop year 
production 
1953 3,224,874+ 
1952 


July 1-Nov. 6 
July 1-Nov. 7, 


*Revised. tTotals include 
ucts 


blended prod- 
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TRADE IN MILLFEED 
QUIET; BRAN CLIMBS 
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Heavier Products Quoted Lower as 
Demand from Mixers 
Still Lags 


Millfeed trade remained quiet last 
week, with the principal feature be- 
ing the narrowing in the differential 
between bran and the heavier feeds. 
Bran gained as much as $2 in the 
period, while other types declined up 
to $3 ton. Lighter production in 
the Southwest appeared to give the 
market a better tone early this week. 

Formula feed business slipped some- 
what in the Northwest last week, 
with the volume considered poor to 
fair by most manufacturers. In some 
instances one shift has been taken off 
production, although some 24-hour 
operations are still being conducted. 

Demand continues to be strictly on 
a nearby, quick-shipment basis, with 
dealers reluctant to build stocks as 
long as ingredient prices remain 
shaky and farmers are unwilling to 
buy more than small quantities of 
feed as they need it. Open weather 
continues, although temperatures 
have averaged lower recently. Hogs 
and cattle are still cleaning up the 
leftovers in cornfields. 

Some manufacturers attribute the 
lighter business to the very spotty 
demand for range cattle feed. Ranch- 
ers have taken very little feed so far 
this year because of good range grass 
conditions in the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, The excellent growth of grass 
this year was followed by a slow dry- 
ing up rather than a quick, killing 
freeze, and the result is equivalent to 
an abundant supply of well-cured hay. 

Sales of laying feed continue to 
hold to a good volume, and tag ends 
of turkey business are rapidly being 
completed. 

The first substantial snows of the 
season entered the feed picture of the 
Southwest, and an immediate result 
was a mild spurt in cattle feed sales. 
The snow ranged up to 6-8 in. in 
northeastern Colorado, 4 in. in west- 
ern Nebraska and 2-3 in. in western 
Kansas. 

Due to marketing conditions, cattle 
feeders have held off any feed pur- 
chases this fall until weather changes 
warranted new purchases. Sales of 
cattle feed have been running well be- 
hind normal because of the drouth. 
Now that winter is setting in, feed 
manufacturers are a little more hope- 
ful on cattle feed sales, although the 
drouth feed program still will be a 
definite hindrance to business in the 
drouth sections. 

Meanwhile, poultry feed sales were 
holding fairly well and broiler feed 
sales were good. Market conditions 
continued favorable as the trend was 
even lower on feed prices. Hog feed 
business was fair to good, and there 
was a fairly good demand for turkey 
feed. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 50,671 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 54,323 tons in the 
previous week and 53,518 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
900,318 tons as compared with 945,750 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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GRAIN-HUNGRY INSECTS 


Insects can reduce the weight of 
stored grain 25% or more. 
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Wheat futures prices showed some 
marked strength ‘during the week 
ending Nov. 9, with Minneapolis con- 
tracts registering the greatest ad- 
vances of 5% @6%¢ bu. for the period. 
Chicago December gained 34¢, with 
March and May also up there. Kan- 
sas City December advanced 2¢ bu., 
and March and May moved up 2¢ and 
1l%2¢_ bu., respectively. Fractional 
downturns were shown by the more 
distant deliveries, the result of an 
improved new crop outlook brought 
about by additional rains in the win- 
ter wheat belt. Heavy flour sales and 
improved export volume gave the 
market support last week, with 
bakery flour buying concentrated in 
spring wheat territory but including a 
better volume of trade for south- 
western mills as well. Hedging of the 
sales of more than 2 million sacks of 
spring wheat flour bolstered futures 
considerably at mid-week. Meanwhile, 
cash wheat premiums underwent some 
further sharp adjustments, with the 
differentials between high and lower 
proteins narrowing. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 9 were: Chicago — December 
$2.004%-%4, March $2.04-2.04%, May 
$2.03 7% -2.04, July $1.9814-%s, Septem- 
ber $1.99%-2; Minneapolis —- Decem- 
ber $2.32%4, May $2.25%, July $2.19; 
Kansas City—December $2.08, March 
$2.10, May $2.09%, July $2.03, July 
hard wheat $2.10%4. 


Spain in Market 

Highlight of export trade last week 
was the purchase by Spain of 3% 
million bushels of soft red wheat for 
delivery in December and January. 
Germany was expected to be in the 
market this week for 3% million 
bushels, also. While export trade of 
this size contrasts sharply with recent 
overseas business, total shipments for 
the crop year are still expected to be 
considerably smaller than last year. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that inspections of wheat 
(grain only) for export totaled 7.1 
million bushels for the four weeks 
ended Oct. 30, compared with 20.2 
million during September and 29.8 
million during October 1952. This 
brought the four months total to 69.1 
million bushels, as against 89.7 for the 
same period a year earlier. 

Receipt of additional moisture in 
the Southwest enhanced the prospects 
for the 1954 winter wheat crop con- 
siderably. Rain or snow fell in the 
Texas and Oklahoma panhandles and 
also in western Kansas, southwestern 
Nebraska and northeastern Colorado 
at the end of last week. Even before 
this moisture was received, the crop 
was rated fair to good in Kansas, 
good to excellent in Oklahoma and a 
little below average in Nebraska as a 
result of moisture that arrived in 
mid-October. 

The outcome of last week’s elec- 
tions was considered mildly bullish 
by some observers who point out that 
improvement of Democratic chances 
in next year’s election may compel 
the administration to strengthen price 
support measures. 


Premiums Adjusted 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 8.3 million bushels for the 
week ended Nov. 5 compared with 
8 million a week earlier and 5.6 mil- 
lion for the comparable week a year 
ago. At spring wheat markets, move- 
ment was fairly liberal, with 2,061 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Post Good Advanees 


Minneapolis Market Strongest as Flour Sales, 
Exports Bolster Prices; Premiums Adjusted 


cars received at 
2,088 at Duluth. 

Buyers had a somewhat larger se- 
lection of cash wheat from which to 
choose and various price adjustments 
took place among the different pro- 
tein brackets. While the futures mar- 
ket advanced materially, higher pro- 
tein lots of spring wheat brought 
smaller premiums on the cash market 
which about wiped out the advance. 
Premiums on ordinary wheat gained 
2¢ bu. while premiums on 12% pro- 
tein were off 2¢ for the week. No. 1 
dark northern spring on Nov. 6 was 
quoted at 7¢ over December, 12% 
at 10@14¢ over, 13% at 20@24¢ over, 
14% at 31@35¢ over, 15% at 44@45¢ 
over and 16% at 57@58¢ over. 

Durum wheat prices fluctuated 
over a rather wide range. Prices early 
in the week were as much as 15¢ bu. 
lower, reflecting larger receipts over 
the week-end and an indifferent de- 
mand. Toward the close of the week, 
however, offerings again dwindled and 
the situation took on a firmer tone. 
Price losses for the week, however, 
amounted to about 8¢ net. On Nov. 6 
bids on 60-lb. test weight durum with 
13.5% moisture or less ranged $3.64 
@3.77, 59-lb. a cent less and 58-lb. 
3@4¢ less. Discounts were more se- 
vere on the lighter durum, ranging 
down in price to $2.52@2.78 bu. for 
51-lb. grain. 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.65% 
and the durum 10.63%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Nov. 6: 


Minneapolis and 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
DNS or NS 58 Ib. 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 2.754 
Protein .. 2.88% 4 


1a@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


‘ 
4 
4 
4 
‘ 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight—-2 @4¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 
lDbamage—%441¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
la@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Range Narrows 

The protein premium range nar- 
rowed this week on the Kansas City 
cash wheat market, reversing the 
trend that has prevailed most of the 
year. The top of the range for most 
desirable types in all protein classes 
closed the week unchanged, while 
there were gains of 14%.@2%¢ on the 
low side of each protein group. 

The reason lies in the fact that 
the top side of these ranges generally 
represents values above the govern- 
ment loan basis, and there is not 
much buying inducement in that situ- 
ation. Then, too, when the price of 
futures markets bulged in midweek 
there was a fair volume of farm sell- 
ing from the areas that produce much 
quality wheat. The advance in the 
low end of the protein ranges re- 
flected some improvement in cash de- 
mand from mills and elevators, rep- 
resented largely by better family 
flour sales and improved shipping de- 
mand from the Kansas City market 
to Eastern millers. There was some 
expectation, too, of moderate im- 
provement in export wheat sales. 
Ordinary wheat closed Nov. 9 at 21@ 
22¢ over the Kansas City December, 
representing a gain of 3¢ on the bot- 
tom of the range during the week. 
For 12% protein the range was 2514 
@40¢ bu., an advancement of 1%¢ on 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently tin The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Nov 
1953 
Northwest 747,982 
Southwest 1,147,806 
Buffalo é F 547,852 
Central and Scutheast 550,143 
North Pacific Coast 264,388 


Totals ; 3,258,171 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5 


Nov. 2-7, Previous Nov. 3-8 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest 102 106 95 
Southwest . . SS 100 a 
Buffalo . 119 
Central and S. E so 
N. Pacific Coast 76 


Totals 93 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week Flour % we 
capacity output tivity 

Nov. 1-6 4 é 241,248 87 

Previous week 74,85 yso.090 101 

Year ago . 340,600 307,056 go 

Two years ago 340,600 2% ) &S 

Five-year average 94 

Ten-year average , 91 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Ineluding Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 

output tivity 
1,021,500 906.558 a9 
1,021,500 1,019,173 99 
1,019,750 999,055 9S 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 909,519 9 
Five-year average ‘ 96 
Ten-year average 92 


Nov 1-6 
Previous week . 
Year ago 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohie, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 1-6 671,100 550,143 gO 
Previous week 671,400 *639,088 95 
Year age . 671,000 255 &5 
Two years age . 671,400 §31,7 79 
Five-year average 77 
Ten-year average .. 75 

*Revised 


BUPFAL 


5-day wee Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
159,500 f 
159,500 
159,500 
59,S00 
*-Vear average 
Ten-vear average 
*Revised 


*Previous ‘ 3 ) ‘ Nov. 5-10 
week 952 1950 
781,717 660,666 
299.265 1,306,111 767 1,204,932 

; 560,731 118.408 
g oo » 197 N75 
91 I85 263,404 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to 
Nov, 4-9 Novy. 5-10 Nov. 7 Nov. &, 
1951 1950 1953 1952 


day week 


91 76 12,967,565 14,072,056 
89 89 »? ORS. 72 3.198.023 
113 0.62 2 9,557,904 
79 77 0.471.515 O.8T1, 868 
79 4,913,670 5,514,209 
91 i. 60,059,899 62,214,060 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

S-day week Flour % we 

output tivity 
Novy 1-6 268,910 106 
Previous week f *274,028 106 
Yeur ago a HY 301,268 106 
‘Two years ago 282 185,907 101 
Five-year average . ° 98 
Ten-year average 88 

*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
eluding Duluth, st Paul North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 


5-day week 
capacity 
Nov 1-6 481,250 479.072 94 
Previous week 481,250 *507,689 106 
Year ago 546,250 192.406 90 
506,140 91 
Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average ° 82 
*Revised 


hlour % ac 
output tivity 


Two years ago 552,000 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
215,000 
215.000 
230.000 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
162,260 75 
*179,293 x 
168,641 73 
230,000 177,462 7 


Nov. 1-6 
Previous week 
“Year ago 
Two years ago 


Five-year average 
Ten year average 
*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Nov. 1-6 133,000 102,128 76 
Previous week 133,000 98,708 74 
Year ago 133,208 128,750 
Two years ago 122,000 107,635 s1 
Five-year average . RG 
Ten-year average &5 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Nov. 6 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Ne 


braska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minneseta, lowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana 


including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Juluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


——South west *—. 


Northwest*—— 


-—Ruffalot— -Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


Novy 1-6 
Previous week . 

Two wks igo 

5 Ga 172,452 
1951 —«. 5. , 166,29° 
1950. 2 ( i81,f 
1949 . 26,42 182,965 
Five-yr 170,238 


447,828 


average 25,006 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


265,743 11,200 186,747 50,671 
111,662 44,323 
11,640 54,037 
286,752 160,898 186,546 53,518 
279,499 9.001 283,688 19,550 
2 8,871 173,17 45,719 

11.249 207,941 60,632 

10,264 207,620 50,018 
tAll mills. {Revised. 


900,318 


945,750 
,029,480 
926,654 
968,453 
954,131 





the bottom. Protein of 12.5% was 
quoted at 2614 @42¢, and 13% pro- 
tein 26144 44¢, showing gains of 2% 
and 2¢, respectively. The 14% pro- 
tein types gained only %¢ on the 
bottom, closing at 2642 @48¢ bu. The 
basic future advanced 2¢ to $2.08 for 
the period. 

Beneficial moisture has been re- 
ceived over the bulk of the south- 
western wheat belt, and this nas 
tended to sap some of the strength 
from the tight cash position. Traders 
feel that farmers will sell a little 
more freely now, particularly since 
the high quality areas were benefited 


by the moisture. 
The approximate range of cash 

wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 6 

is shown in the accompanying table: 

No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.57% @2.61% 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.26% @2 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.25% @? 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.244%@ 

No. 1 Red 2.06% @! 

No, 2 Red 105% @2 

No. 3 Red 294%@2 

No. 4 Red 03% @2 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 9 at $2.6102.62 bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 2@3¢ 
premium for 13% protein. Supplies 
were light and demand poor. 
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BA Convention .. . 





November 10, 1953 





PRESENTATIONS—Plaques and presentations were an addition to normal 
convention affairs during the recent annual meeting of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago, with industry veterans getting deserved recognition. In the 
illustration at the left, Arthur W. Fosdyke, Anetsberger Bros., Northbrook, 
Ill., receives a plaque from Curtiss H. Scott, ABA chairman, on behalf of the 
Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club, which the former headed for so many years. 





ABA DELEGATES—Among bakers attending the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, were (left to right): 
William N. Clemens, Jr., Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and William 
N. Clemens, Sr., Trausch Baking Co., ABA treasurer. Young Clemens is alter- 
nate to his father who is an ABA governor representing the wholesale bread 
branch, Packaging of cakes is an item of interest to (left to right): Boyd M. 


In the center, conventioneers are waiting in line to join the Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers. Formed to build a strong group of individuals for the grass 
roots promotion of the baking industry, the “ROLL” attracted hundreds of 
bakers and allied representatives during the meeting. At the right, J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, Mobile, Ala., poses with his father as Gordon Smith 
is remembered for his attendance at 50 ABA meetings. 


aT) 
‘Baten, 


| ASSOITION 
ee | 


~ 


SN ae 


Frazier, Erie Thomas Pie Co., Toledo, Ohio; F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J.; A. B. Hastings, Continental Baking Co., New 
York; and R. Newton Laughlin, another of the Continental Baking Co. execu- 
tives, New York. E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the ABA, was presented with 
a baker's cap and apron by George H. Buford, secretary of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn., at a luncheon for trade association executives. 





ABA PERSONALITIES—In the receiving line at the chairmen’s and presi- 
dents’ reception at the annual convention of the American Bakers Assn. in 
Chicago were, left to right: Curtiss H. Scott (chairman 1951-19538), Mrs. 
Scott; E, E. Kelley, Jr. (president 1952-), Mrs. Kelley; Gordon Smith (presi- 
dent 1919-1920), J. Roy Smith (president 1951-52), Mrs. Smith; John T. Mc- 
Carthy (president 1943-46, chairman 1949-51), Mrs. McCarthy; Karl Baur 
(president 1950-51); Arthur Vos, Jr. (president 1948-49) ; Fred L. Cobb (chair- 
man 1944-46); Raymond K. Stritzinger (president 1923-24); Mrs. Jay Burns, 


Jay Burns (president 1915-16). In the center, Dudley E. McFadden, public 
relations director of the Bakers of America Program, shows the mountains of 
promotional material benefiting bakers fostered by the program. The pile 
shown is only a fraction of the bundle which covers a segment of one state, 
and indicates a growing acceptance of Program materials throughout the 
country. At the right are three Netherlands bakers, photographed at the 
convention during a nationwide tour: Ludwig Witte, Jacob Buiskool and 
Peter Konig. 
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Lower Food Prices 
Restrain Living Costs, 
Grocery Head Says 


CHICAGO Lower food prices 
have been a restraining influence on 
the cost of living in the past year, 
Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., re- 
ported to 150 newspaper food editors 
at their annual meeting here re- 
cently. 

The latest food price index is more 
than 2% below the peak of a year 
ago, while rents are up 5%, medical 
care is costing 3% more and trans- 
portation and household operating 
expenses—not including food—are up 
24%. 

The homemaker knows that the 
cost of her market basket is high, 
but, Mr. Willis asked, ‘does she re- 
alize that higher wage costs, higher 
transportation costs and higher taxes 
accounted for about 85% of the in- 
creased ‘spread’ from 1939 to 1952 
between what the farmer received 
for his raw products and the price 
paid by the consumer at the retail 
store?” 

A drop of 6¢ in the farmer’s share 
of the retail food dollar from a peak 
of 54¢ in 1945 to 48¢ in 1952 was ac- 
companied by a drop of about 1¢ in 
the combined net profit rate of food 
processors and distributors, he point- 
ed out. 3%¢ represents discontinu- 
ance of price control subsidies which 
the federal government paid as part 
of the homemakers’ grocery bill, an 
amount which the individual now 
pays on her own instead of through 
taxes. 

Nearly 2!2¢ _ represents higher 
wage costs and another 1¢ went for 
higher transportation costs, bringing 
the total to 7¢. The difference of l¢ 
came out of earnings of food proces- 
sors and distributors, Mr. Willis said. 

Mr. Willis asked the food editors 
whether the homemaker knows that 
in 1952 less than 3¢ of her average 
grocery dollar went for net profits 
of processors and distributors com- 
bined, and that this rate was 3%¢ 
less than in prewar 1939. 

“The nation’s total tax bill of 85 
billion dollars in 1952 was 20 billion 
dollars higher than the total national 
food expenditure of about 64 billion 
dollars,” he said. “In addition to pay- 
ing direct taxes the consumer had a 
hidden tax bill on groceries alone in 
1952 of 14 billion dollars. Of every 
five dollars spent on groceries on the 
average better than one dollar goes 
for hidden taxes.” 

Commenting on the growing im- 
portance of nutrition, Mr. Willis said 
that the American public appears to 
be increasingly “nutrition minded.” 

“Your readers are looking to you 
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for more nutrition information,” he 
said. “To meet special diet demands 
of consumers, manufacturers this 
year are turning out the largest sup- 
ply of low-calorie products and di- 
etetic foods in history. These prod- 
ucts are available for those who need 
and want them. However, there is an 
answer to the weight problem within 
the scope of the ordinary well-bal- 
anced diet. Selecting attractive pro- 
tective foods to form a balanced diet 
and counting calories are practical 
ways to plan a flexible reducing diet 
that will meet the tests of variety, 
safety, and individual taste.” 

Pointing to the close relation be- 
tween nutrition and the major eco- 
nomic problem of farm surpluses, Mr. 
Willis said an increase in consump- 
tion would contribute mightily to a 
permanent solution of the farm sur- 
plus and income problem. “This situ- 
ation offers a wonderful opportunity 
for the entire food industry to under- 
take a most ambitious promotion of 
better nutrition in the interest of 
both the physical and economic health 
of the nation.” 

Mr. Willis praised the newspaper 
food editors for their consistent im- 
provement of newspaper food pages, 
especially in the distribution of basic 
economic information about the food 
and grocery industry. He also com- 
mended them for becoming the rec- 
ognized fountainheads of news on 
new products, nutrition and scientific 
food buying as well as of the tradi- 
tional recipe information. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + | 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Chicago, Ill. Dalles, Texes San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





MO. 

















The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 


gredients of every transaction. 


SINCE 1925 





APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 


} SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















TION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Maneger 





TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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MILLING FIRM GETS NEW LAB—A brand new labora- 
tory, consisting of a complete analytical lab as well as a 
baking department, has been installed by the King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich. King Doyle, president of the firm, says 
the laboratory is very extensive for a mill such as the 
King plant, and says it is equipped with the best equip- 
ment which could be obtained. The company is particularly 
proud of the new Despatch rotary hearth laboratory oven. 
At present a great deal of work is being done on cookie 
flour. Above, the left picture shows almost a complete 
view of the laboratory, with the new equipment. At the 
right is Miss Phyllis Chatterdon, laboratory technician, 
taking a reading on the pressure gauge for use in a water 
bath for a test of gassing power. Among the other pieces 
of equipment which are expected to permit the King Mill- 
ing Co, to render better service to its customers, as well 
as give a higher customer prestige, are a Temco muffle 
furnace, a MacMichael viscosimeter, and a Welch triple- 
beam balance. Also among the furnishings are a drying 
oven, hot plate, mixer, balance, constant temperature 
water bath, distillation apparatus, digestion rack, and 
grill. From the laboratory one can see a panorama includ- 
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ing the ducks swimming on the Flat River, in the heart of AOM, 





of Lowell. The river powers the mill. History of the com- 
pany goes back to 1867, when the Forest Mills began 
operation. In 1890, the King Milling Co. bought the mill 
and modernized it. William C. Doyle, father of the present 
president, began work as a bookkeeper in 1908 there and 
eventually owned a controlling interest. In 1934 the mill 
burned to the ground, but by mid-1945 a new modern 
mill was in operation. The elder Mr. Doyle died soon after 
its construction. A large percentage of the flour milled 
here is for family consumption, under the brand names 
of Pure Gold, King Flake and Sincerity. A fourth brand, 
King Kookie, is milled from soft wheat and distributed to 
bakeries. On the opposite side of the river, on the site of 
the old Forest Mills, a feed and corn mill is operated. 
Commercial mixed feed is distributed on a wholesale and 
retail level, mostly retail. The line consists of dairy, hog 
and poultry feeds plus feed concentrates. A_ pelleting 
machine currently is helping enlarge the firm’s feed busi- 
ness. Oscar Nelson is the superintendent of the King Mill- 
ing Co., and is well known in milling circles. He is the 
national committeeman from the Wolverine District to 
the Association of Operative Millers, and vice president 





Nevember Is “Credit Month’ ‘. 
AFMA Urges Sound Policies 


CHICAGO — November has been 
designated as Credit Month, and the 
attention of the entire feed manu- 
facturing and poultry industries is 
directed to the promotion of sound 
credit and finance policies in a state- 
ment issued by W. E, Glennon, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Mr. Glennon noted that November 
was selected as a time when many 
feed manufacturers and poultry pro- 
ducers are considering 1954 produc- 
tion contracts for turkeys and other 
forms of poultry. He added that con- 
sideration given at this time could 
reduce the chance of potential over- 
production resulting from credit ex- 
tension on a loose or unsound basis. 

Mr. Glennon stated: “We are very 
pleased with the progress of the 
AFMA credit program which started 
last winter. As a result of widespread 
acceptance and support of our credit 
recommendations, many feed manu- 
facturers have voluntarily realigned 
their credit policies and shortened 
their terms. Groups of feed credit 
managers are now meeting regularly 
in all parts of the U.S. and benefiting 
from such participation. 

“Furthermore, we have had many 
good comments from persons within 
the feed industry and in the banking 
profession about the beneficial effects 
of curtailing credit abuses. 

“However, we have a long way to 
go before we can consider that the 
feed industry is following the best 
finance policies. There still are com- 
panies following programs, and other 
companies with certain parts of their 
programs, that cannot be considered 


good business procedures. This is no 
time to stop and rest on our laurels. 
Rather, we must make every effort 
to improve the situation. We urge 
everyone to use November as the 
month to re-examine company credit 
procedures.” 

The AFMA recently compiled a 
roster of credit managers from mem- 
ber companies with the intention that 
this group can be instrumental in 
helping the industry achieve the long 
range objectives of the AFMA educa- 
tional program. 

The 12 credit recommendations, 
issued by a special AFMA committee 
and endorsed by the AFMA board of 
directors last winter, have been 
printed in booklet form and are now 
available, free of charge, by writing 
the association office at 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Service Awards 


CHICAGO—Employees of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade having 25 or 
more years of continuous service were 
guests of honor at a testimonial din- 
ner given by members of the ex- 
change at the Hotel Atlantic Oct. 22. 

Sylvester J. Meyers, board presi- 
dent, announced that 55 long-service 
employees representing 26% of the 
total number of people working for 
the institution are included in the 
group to be honored. Each will be 
awarded a gold service pin in recog- 
nition of his many years of service. 

John A. Aitkins, a secretary in the 
executive office, has the longest em- 
ployment record of all board per- 


sonnel with 58 years of service. Jacob 
Smith, a grain sampler, has 48 years 
of service and David D. Jones, deputy 
weighman, has 46 years. William 
Frill, chief tester, has a 45-year con- 
tinuous record. 

Nine employees have compiled 
service records of from 40 to 44 
years, while 20 others have been 
with the board between 30 and 39 
years. In addition to those current- 
ly working for the exchange, 18 em- 
ployees now on pension established 
service records in excess of 25 years 
and also will be honored, Mr. Meyers 
said. 

Arrangements for the dinner were 
made under the supervision of Paul 
W. Joslyn, a director and chairman 
of the personnel committee, and Rob- 
ert C. Liebenow, board secretary. 
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HOUSTON PORT NAMES TWO 
TO PROMOTE TRADE LEVEL 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—tThe Houston 
Port Commission has appointed War- 
ren D. Lamport of Seattle as general 
manager of the port of Houston and 
Vaughn M. Bryant, formerly of 
Austin and New Orleans, as director 
of international relations, a new po- 
sition 

Mr. Lamport formerly was director 
of the port of Seattle and previously 
was a commissioner and later a vice 
chairman of the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the port of Long 
Beach, Cal. Mr. Bryant attained 
prominence for his work as director 
of Latin American relations for the 
International House of New Orleans 
and as director of the Good Neighbor 
Commission of Texas. 

The appointments represent the 
first step in a worldwide campaign to 
obtain more general cargo business, 
the Port Commission said. 
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Stock Market Pict 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 

stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 

change: 
High Low Close Close 


Nov. Nov. 


> 
1953 1953 





Allied Mills, Inc... 33 25 253% 
Allis-Chalmers 59% 44%, 454% 
Am, Cyanamid 55% 464% 48% 
A-D-M Co, .... 52 32 33 
ct ng Oe COE . 60 9% 57% 
Cont. Baking Co... 25% 22% 22 
Pfd. 5.50 me . oF 93% 93% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 7 73% 75% 
OS ea 171% 173% 
Cream of Wheat .. 2 --+- 26% 
Dow Chemical ‘ K 35% 36% 
Gen, Baking Co, .. 11% 11% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 57% 59 


Gen. Mills, Inc. . 52 
Pid. 3%% vor aa 5 116 
Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $3.50 ‘ ee 
ty OE “iaececss: GEE 2%, 94%, 98% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. q 3 35 
Pillsbury M., Inc. . 
Proc. & Gamble . 
Quaker Oats Co. 
ee 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Ine... 
Sterling Drug 


146% 1: 144%, 14414 
2: 4 20% 19% 
27 


35% 34% 


Sunshine Bis., Ine.. 70% 
United Biscuit 

of America -+.. 36% 
Victor Ch. Wks, 275%, 27% 
Ward Bak. Co. 23% 23% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. . B2 94 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. - 90% 91% 
Dow Chemcial, $4 A Pfd. 36 36° 





ca Ce 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 10214 103% 








General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 146 147% 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. 92 93% 
(ren, Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ... 121 122 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .. 172% 173 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd... 99 99% 
Ralston Purina, $3.75 Pfd.... 95 96 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.. 96 9s 
Std. Brand, Ine., $4.56 Pfd. 88 88% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .. 92% 93 
United Biscuit of America, 

eh Se ee 107 
Victor Ch. Wks., $3.50 Pfd.. 91% 92% 
Ward Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd.... 100% 101% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
High Low Close Close 
Nov. Nov. 
. 


2, 9, 
1953 1953 1953 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 3% 3% 3% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co... 164% 144% 159 157 
Pid. 5 ......... 135% 120% .. 133% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inec., “A” ....... 18% 9% 9% %, 
Novadel-Agene .... 29%, 205, 28% 23 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


GE FRR TOE wececccccccse BH 18% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $ Pfd. .... 99 100% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd. 129% 132 
Omar, Ine. : See 17% 
Wagner Baking Co, eter 1% x 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 108% 110% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . 8% Ry, 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


Oct. Oct. 
23, 30, 

1953— 1953 1953 

Canada Bread ... 3.50 2.90 3.06 2.90 
2 Pee. | 46 51 49 

Can, Food Prod, A’ 10 5 6 i’% 
Pfd. ey 62 45 55 58 
Catelli Food, A . 13 14 14 
BB. = ‘ 23%, 19 20 20 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 7 i’% x 
Federal Grain ; 20 14 19 20 
, ee » -; ie 24 25 25 

Gen, Bakeries < 6.00 4.90 5 5% 


Inter. Mig., Pfd.* 87 80 82% 81 


Lake of the Woods 33% 29 29% 2 
Terese aia 138 142 142% 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 9 6% i% i% 
Pfd. ak ethkTe 8 ese - 80 88 841, 
Ogilvie Flour 33 29%4 3i 30% 
See . 160 144 148 150 
Toronto Elevs. . 4% 12% 13 12% 
United Grain, A 18 17 17 17 
George Weston . 34 26% 32 32% 
Pfd. 414% . 98% 91% 96 951% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Can. Bakeries ....... eerste 11 12% 
Can, Food Prod. ..... 10s One eke 
Inter-City Bakeries ......... 16 19 
McCabe Grain, A ai Cate 12% 13 
McCabe Grain, B epee kei 12% —— 
Mid Pacific Grain .......... 14% 15 
Reliance Grain ............. .20 


St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd.. , 120 
Standard Brands* ant 
*U.S. funds, 
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12,000 ACRES FOR RESEARCH 


BELTSVILLE, MD.—The Agricul- 
tural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Md., is one of the largest areas in 
the world devoted to farm research. 
It occupies 12,000 acres. 
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ee The Flour Distributor’s 
ay Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





SALES TRAINING — One of the 
growing problems facing flour dis- 
tributors is the proper training of 
new salesmen to meet changing con- 
ditions. In small businesses, this is 
usually done through personal con- 
ferences between management and 
salesmen. 

Prepared sales manuals also prove 
effective. They should provide speci- 
fic information about selling in com- 
petitive markets rather than give 
just some generalities. Credit and 
collection problems, for example, 
should be explained carefully. 

Manuals should not be used ex- 
clusively among new and younger 
salesmen. Many of the older members 
of the sales force have probably for- 
gotten much that they knew before 
the days of easy selling, and they un- 
doubtedly need a refresher course. 
BUSINESS COSTS—Flour distrib- 
utors have discovered, in the informa- 
tion they have been obliged to supply 
to the government, a lot of useful data 
about their costs of doing business. 
Some have used this information to 


advantage in the conduct of their 
businesses. 
They have begun to study their 


costs carefully and to compare them 
with similar costs incurred by other 
distributors. 

It has been demonstrated again and 
again that this type of work is fully 
justified by the results. 
UNFORTUNATE SITUATION — Re- 
cently a prominent flour broker in 
one of the larger markets of the 
country, and a former officer of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, warned that unless the flour 
milling industry paid more attention 
to its brokers and their economic 
welfare, it might be very difficult to 
locate brokers for the distribution of 
mill products. He went on to say that 
many of the leading brokers in mar- 
kets throughout the country are op- 
erating at a loss. He added that many 
independent mills have been forced 
out of business, and he blamed this 
partly on their lack of consideration 
for the brokers’ welfare. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that brokers are declining in num- 
bers. They still offer the most eco- 
nomical and efficient method of distri- 
bution for independent mills which 


are unable to maintain their own 
sales organizations. 
SALES STAFFS—Many flour dis- 


tributors have permitted their sales 
staffs to deteriorate. This has brought 
them up against the hard fact that 
flour does not move itself now that 
they are no longer in a sellers’ mar- 
ket. 

Many millers and distributors have 
found themselves with insufficient 
sales connections. 

During the days of easy selling, a 

number of mills decided to go direct- 
ly to buyers without benefit of brok- 
erage connections. Consequently many 
brokers went out of business, a condi- 
tion which is now proving embarrass- 
ing to millers. 
SHORT COURSE — A third short 
course for flour salesmen has been 
scheduled by the American Institute 
of Baking for the early part of 1954. 
The first two courses were very suc- 
cessful, and those who attended point 
out the value of the courses. 

Flour millers and salesmen who are 
looking toward the future should do 
all they can to see that as many 


salesmen as attend the 
courses. 

The courses are designed primarily 
for flour salesmen, but many young 
mill executives have found them very 
helpful in their supervisory work. 
SALES METHODS—Sales methods 
for both bakery and family flour have 
changed very little over a long period 
of years. Unfortunately, that is par- 
ticularly true of family flour mer- 
chandising, where there is the great- 
est need for progressive change. 

The decline in flour sales has been 
blamed by many authorities on more 
aggressive sales campaigns in behalf 
of other foods—which indicates that 
there must be improvement in flour 
sales methods. A careful study of 
present methods of selling flour would 
help effect that improvement. 


possible 
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80 Attend Joint 
Meeting of Millers, 
Chemists in Buffalo 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

BUFFALO A wide variety of 
technical subjects was presented at 
the third annual “Trans-Border” 
meeting of cereal chemists and oper- 
ative millers held at Hotel Markeen 
Oct. 31. Joining for the meeting were 
the members of District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, and the 
members of the Niagara Frontier and 
Toronto Sections of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 

Concurrent sessions by the chem- 
ists and millers were held during the 
afternoon, following a joint session 
which took up the morning period. 
Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, and L. R. Patton, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., Buffalo, 
chairman of the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion, presided at the morning session, 
while Mr. Butler conducted the mill- 
ers’ session during the afternoon and 
Cc. O. Gerbrandt, J. R. Short Cana- 
dian Mills, Ltd., chairman of the To- 
ronto Section, conducted the chem- 
ists’ meeting during the afternoon. 

A welcome to the millers and 
chemists on behalf of mill manage- 
ment was presented by A. J. Kap- 
siak, manager of the Buffalo plant 
of the Standard Milling Co. Mr. 
Kapsiak told the technicians that 
management was appreciative of the 
cooperation and efforts of the two 
groups during the “past few years 
which have been trying times eco- 
nomically for the entire milling in- 
dustry.” He urged them to continue 
in their efforts to develop new cereal 
products and to produce established 
products at a lower unit cost. 

Dr. O. M. McConkey, senior soil 
conservationist, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ont., was the prin- 
cipal speaker during the joint ses- 
sion. The scientist drew from his ob- 
servations and experiences’ while 
working with the Food & Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
in the Orient to emphasize the pen- 
alty of continuing what he termed a 
“savage and ruthless exploitation” of 
natural resources on the North 
American continent. 

He said that the FAO studies have 
shown that more than one half of 








the world’s total population is under- 
nourished and added that the steady 
increase of about 2 million a month 
in population is adding to the prob- 
lem of feeding the world. He con- 
cluded his address with the comment 
that soil conservation, population con- 
trol and improvement of cultural 
practices for food crops were the big 
problems to be solved, both from 
economic and political viewpoints. 

Other features on the morning ses- 
sion included the showing of a newly 
prepared motion picture film by C. R. 
Moor, Toronto, Canadian manager of 
Buhler Bros. Co., Uzwil, Switzerland. 
The film detailed the design and op- 
eration of various pieces of Buhler 
milling machinery. 

Technical Talks 

The separate sessions for millers 
and chemists during the afternoon 
featured technical subjects. A discus- 
sion of lubrication problems in flour 
mills was presented by Charles Ash- 
ley of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.. 
Buffalo; Eric A. Stanger, Minneapo- 
lis, a representative of H. Simon, 
Ltd., Stockport, England, discussed 
design and operation of his company’s 
purifier; Denys Povey, technical di- 
rector, Thos. Robinson & Sons, Ltd., 
Rochdale, England, discussed variable 
factors to be considered in selecting 
the proper roll corrugations to be 
used in a mill. Following these pres- 
entations, Lyle C. Mertz, General 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo, was in charge of 
an open forum discussion of the top- 
ics which had been presented on the 
program. 

The chemists heard a review of the 
progress of cereal chemistry in Great 
Britain as the first item on their pro- 
gram, presented by J. H. Hulse of 
the Defense Research Medical Lab- 
oratories, Toronto. Other subjects in- 
cluded “Technical Problems in the 
“ommercial Preparation of Foods,” 
presented by Paul W. Hodler of Lob- 
law's, Inc., Buffalo; “The Use of 
Spices in Baking,”’ by Dr. Claude W. 
Bice, R. T. French Co., Rochester, 
N.Y.; “Processing in Relation to 
Quality of Soybean Meals,” by Dr. 
Egbert Freyer, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Buffalo; and “A Progress Re- 
port—-Sanitation in the Cereal In- 
dustry,” by Allen Retzlaff, chief in- 
spector in charge of the Buffalo dis- 
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trict, U.S. Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. 

koy P. Wittlinger, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, was elected chair- 
man of District 8, AOM, at a business 
meeting held by that group. Other 
officers named were George W. Cay- 
lor, General Mills, Inc., vice chair- 
man; and Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products Co., Buffalo, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The next meeting of the operative 
millers’ organization will be held in 
Toronto March 27, 1954. 

Attendance at the day-long meet- 
ing totaled approximately 80, and the 
meeting was followed by a dinner- 
dance with the wives of the men as 
gvests. 
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—— CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 








Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
—— Minneapolis 
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When Millers Were Called Rogues 


From the Weekly Times (London) 


HERE is a vein of fantasy that 

runs through nearly 2,000 years 
of literary references to watermills. 
Antipater of Thessalonica, who made 
the earliest mention we know of 
watermills, in an epigram dating 
from about a century before the birth 
of Christ, fancifully tells the servant- 
maids to stop work because Ceres 
has ordered the water-nymphs to do 
their task. And Strabo tells us that 








One of England’s Few Remaining 


Watermills —the Mill at Knares- 
borough in Yorkshire. 


a mill was one of the most treasured 
possessions of Mithridates, King of 
Pontus. Today it cannot be said that 
the milis we know are the treasured 
possessions of great kings. Many of 
the mill-wheels are old and mildewed, 
the machinery, if still in use, adapted 
for modern methods of propulsion. 
All too often the mills are neglected 
adjuncts to dwelling houses, where 
the great wheel, the mill-race and the 
silent pools of great water lilies have 
been retained because of their pic- 
turesqueness. Water mills still exert 
a fascination even in times when their 
original use has disappeared. 
Curiously enough, though mills have 
always met with kindly thoughts, 


millers, apart from a few classical 
examples, have from the days of 
Chaucer been a favorite butt and 


laughing stock. More, the laughter 
has always been tinged with bitter- 
ness, for there was a rooted idea that 
the miller waxed rich and fat from 
his extortionate dealings. Chaucer's 
He was a janglere and a goliardeys. 
And that was moost of synne and 
harlotries 
Wel koude he stelen corn and tollen 
thries.. 


set the tone for the next six cen- 
turies. It is only with the growing 
importance of the mills in the nine- 
teenth century that the attitude 
changes. Sutcliffe, the milling en- 
gineer, was able to write as late as 
1816 of the unpopularity of the trade, 
of the ‘‘clouds of ignorance and preju- 
dice that .. . governed the unthinking 
multitude” in their attitude to the 
poor millers. It was not until the 
days of George Eliot and Tennyson 
that the miller himself is allowed to 
be a sympathetic character. 

I see the worthy miller yet, 

His double chin, his portly size, 

And who that knew him could for- 

get 

The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 
shows that the prosperity was still 
there, but the references to his “slow, 
wise smile’’ and to 

-..a soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound and clean and 
whole... 
indicate that resentment had fled and 
the millers at last allowed to come 
into their own. 

It is ironic that throughout the 
long centuries of their vital usefulness 
millers, as a class of men, should have 
met with this obloquy, and that it 
should only be in the last 50 years or 
so of their existence that they should 
be accepted, in a literary sense, as the 
hard-working, honest yeomen they in 
truth were. The legacy of their toil is 
with us still today in their mills. Few 
houses are so charming as the mill- 
houses, few factories so pleasant to 
work in as those converted from old 
mills; and, though they are to be 
found, little changed in their vital 
principle, from Mount Athos to the 
Hebrides, few country sights seem so 
typical of the English scene. Perhaps 
is was Constable’s devotion to Flat- 


a 








ford Mill that has made their posi- 
tion so secure. Perhaps it is just that, 
like Maggie in “The Mill on the 
Floss,” we have most of us played 
near a mill some time in childhood. 
At all events they inspire an affection 
only equalled by the dwindling num- 
bers of windmills, and their tran- 
quility, whether still in use or whether 
decaying in retirement, is a treasured 
part of our country heritage. 


&282THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
received editorial praise for its con- 
tinuing battle against food quackery 
in a recent issue of the “Food Field 
Reporter.” The writer of the edi- 
torial took note of Herman Steen’s 
speech at the Hot Springs conference 
of Food & Drug Officials. The edi- 
tor writes: “To condemn quackery 
and deplore it is one thing; to do 
something to counter-attack its mis- 
chievous effects is quite another.” 
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The writer points out that the milling 
industry is taking positive action. 
The booklet, “Eat to Live,” is cited 
as another example. “The millers 
have taken a sensible—some might 
call it revolutionary—attitude,” ac- 
cording to the editorial—Wheat 
Flour Institute. 


eee 
The use of new machines and 
methods in agriculture has _ in- 


creased the per acre yield of the 
nation’s croplands by 25% in 20 
years, reports the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. 


In 1908, tires for a small auto cost 
$35 each, and lasted about 2,000 
miles. Last year such a tire cost 


$20.35 instead of $35, and averaged 
about 30,000 miles instead of only 
2,000. 


An Abbey Mill Reminiscent of the Days When English Flour Milling 
Was Largely a Monastic Privilege 
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The Quaintness of Mill Architecture Was Typified in This Old Mill 


Near Oxford, England 


LITTLE-FOLK LORE 


The present cannot escape the past, 
For even in troubled times 
Each toddler learns as a matter-of- 
course 
The lore of Nursery Rhymes. 


The Queen of Hearts has baked her 
tarts 
For many a century, 
And millions of babies have “pat-a- 
cake”’-ed 
And learned to “mark it with T.” 


Our great-great knew 
“Christmas pie” 
And so will our great-grandsons, 
Who'll tell of Tom Tucker eating 
white bread 


And chant out “Hot Cross Buns.” 
Eloise Wade Hackett 


America is great because she is 
good, and if America ever ceases to 
be good, America will cease to be 
great.—President Eisenhower. 


grandpas 
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MYTHICAL BREAD CONSUMPTION 

ID folks really consume as much flour in the 
D good old days as is commonly believed? E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn., 
thinks they didn’t. It seems to him that there is a 
lot of fiction in the reputed 210-lb. per capita flour 
consumption of half a century ago. 

Explaining his view of the legend before the 
recent convention of his association, Mr. Kelley 
indicates that though it may have statistical foun- 
dation it isn’t realistic. Why? Because there was 
a vast amount of waste in the household baking 
era. When spring came, he says, a third of the 
content of the old wooden flour barrel, rolled into 
a corner of the kitchen when the leaves began 
turning in the previous fall, had to be fed to the 
hogs, for reasons too weevily to mention. 

Of course, Mr. Kelley admits, the housewife 
really did use up more flour in those days—but 
did she bake more bread from it? And of the bread 
she baked, what considerable part of it went too 
stale to eat—or was of the kind that hadn't riz 
right? 

Mr. Kelley’s observations on this point were 
intended to buttress his plea for a more optimistic 
baking industry. He wanted to hear less of declin- 
ing bread consumption. Actually, he said, inde- 
pendent surveys indicated that bread consumption 
was rising. Sales had gone ahead of increases in 
population. He pointed to figures: 98 lb. of flour 
per capita used by commercial bakeries in 1952 as 
against 97 Ib. in 1947; a 10.7% increase in use of 
flour by bakeries in that period as against an 
increase of 9.6% in population. Current surveys, 
he said, indicated definitely that total bread con- 
sumption now is over 100 lb. per person. 

“I’m beginning to feel,’’ concluded Mr. Kelley, 
“that bakers are like the man whose hoaxing 
friends talked him into being sick by telling him 
how sick he looked. So many people have been 
yapping about the drop in wheat flour consump- 
tion and accusing bread of being the major factor 
that bakers themselves have begun to believe it.” 

As Mr. Kelley diagnoses his industry, therefore, 
it is bowed down by too much myth and buoyed up 
by too little optimism. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GIFT FROM A BIBLIOPHILE 

HE University of Minnesota has become the 
gp elleccen for a valuable collection of his- 
torical Americana through the generosity of James 
F. Bell, founder of General Mills, Inc., who has 
long been distinguished as a friend of education 
and a connoisseur of literature and art. The rare 
books in this collection are housed in a library 
room given by Mr. Bell and henceforth to bear 
his name. 

Since 1939 Mr. Bell has been a regent of Minne- 
sota University, from which he was graduated 
about half a century ago. To him as chief donor 
the institution owes the building that houses its 
museum of natural history. Two of the major ex- 
hibits there were brought together as a result of 
his keen interest in wild life. They comprise habitat 
groups of Alaskan mountain sheep and Newfound- 
land caribou. Mr. Bell is a true sportsman, devoted 
to the doctrine of conservation. He has established 
a waterfowl research station to study the habits 
of wild ducks and further their propagation. To 
his credit are many other public benefactions 
closely associated with the nation’s cultural life. 

Mr. Bell’s fundamental interest in trade, the 
handmaiden of industry, led him to the rare books 
dealing with the discovery of America and in par- 
ticular to the exploration and settlement of the 
Northwest. He explains the matter by saying: 
“Trade is an expression of the world’s economy of 
living. Each individual seeks to live, and to live 
advantageously. If he has a surplus of things of 
his own production, he uses it as a medium to 
secure other things from those who have an avail- 
able supply. This need to trade first expressed itself 
in simple barter, but quickly man expanded his 
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trade operations and journeyed afield. He sought 
new trade routes and new trade fields, and this 
led to journeys and explorations.” And thus to 
books of travel and discovery. 

The Bell collection includes an almost complete 
set of original editions of the “Jesuit Relations,” 
annual reports from 1632 to 1672 written by Jesuits 
in Canada to heads of the order in France. Among 
other items are one of two known copies in this 
country of the first printed edition of Marco Polo's 
travels (1477), a Blaeu Atlas (1667), the firsi 
Latin edition of the letter written by Christopher 
Columbus after his first voyage, and accounts of 
the travels of Cartier, Drake, Champlain, La Salle, 
Father Hennepin, Jonathan Carver and Henry 
Schoolcraft. Mr. Bell’s Hudson Bay Co. literature 
is a mighty historical collection in itself. 

“Less valuable, but still interesting,” writes a 
biographer, “are nine editions of Poor Richard's 
Almanack printed by Benjamin Franklin between 
1738-1765. Published in Philadelphia, they prob- 
ably appeal to Bell not only because of a mutual 
birthplace, but also because their publisher was a 
man of the same ilk as Jim Bell himself.” 

Mr. Bell's concern for education is not confined 
to rare books or to cloistered reading rooms in 
great university libraries. It reaches a far wider 
area of American life. He has found a place for 
education within his own business, and has made 
it an implement of the particular fields of trade 
and industry that first inspired his search for 
literary rarities. It was his idea that General Mills 
should provide material for public school pro- 
grams, illustrating for children the economy of 
industry—and, of course, of bread—-and Wheaties! 

“We spend more on horse racing than on educa- 
tion,”” he once said on this point. ““We spend five 
times as much on cosmetics as on education.” He 
thinks teachers should get more pay and that the 
survival of our way of life lies in educating chil- 
dren in the system of free enterprise and how it 
works. “Industry,” he says, “must wake up and 
look around.” 
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THE EXPORT OUTLOOK—In the years 
ahead, we should be able to increase our exports 
of food. The world population outside of the U.S. 
is increasing at the rate of 23 million per year. 
Many areas of the world will find it increasingly 
difficult to meet their greater needs from their 
own production. They will have need for more 
and more of our products—if a way can be found 
for them to earn the dollars required to pay for 
what they will want to buy from us. Gradually 
progress should be made in this direction—John 
H. Davis, assistant secretary of agriculture. 
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A BRITISH MILLERS’ CREED 

OW that they have emerged from wartime 
N and postwar controls and are striding forth 
confidently into what is called “a new freedom,” 
British millers are counselled by a contributor to 
the British flour trade journal, Milling, to adopt the 
following creed: 

“We, the flour millers of the United Kingdom, 
being aware of the great heritage left to us by our 
forebears in the industry, and of the vital part we 
do and will play in the provision of a product 
essential to the health and well-being of the pub- 
lic, do solemnly pledge that we will, to the limit of 
our ability, ensure that our product contains the 
maximum of nourishment contained in the natural 
grain as provided by a benevolent Mother Nature; 
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that we will devote our full energies and art to the 
advancement of the quality of our product; like- 
wise do we dedicate ourselves through the pro- 
vision of a bread rich in nourishment, appearance 
and odor, to the advancement of the health, 
strength, and productivity of our nation. This do 
we as loyal subjects of Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth and as our contribution to the great new 
Elizabethan era.” 

The author of these industrial precepts argues 
the need of such a code as a preventive of what 
he believes to have happened to the flour milling 
industry in the U. S. He came across the recent 
news survey in the Wall Street Journal which pic- 
tured the U. S. industry as virtually in a state of 
rigor mortis and the reputation of bread as about 
on the level of a snake’s bottom under a bridge. 
Sub-captioning his further comment with “It Could 
Happen Here,” the Milling contributor appended 
this observation: 

“The moral is quite obvious. We cannot sit idly 
by and think of our industry perhaps heading for 
a depression of same cause and effect as today in 
the States. We cannot bury our heads in the sand 
and say: ‘Oh! that couldn't happen here, for after 
all there’s lots of meat, etc., available in the States, 
so the British public haven't the same counter 
attractions that their American cousins have.’ Be 
this as it may, our ultimate judge and jury is the 
public. Let us now use our re-granted freedom to 
the best advantage, as an industry and as indi- 
viduals within that industry, by doing all that we 
can to ensure that our public knows that we are 
alive to its needs and that our product is indeed 
the Staff of Life, nourishing above all, but equally 
energizing and appetizing.” 
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There are those who take a dim view of what 
is ahead because we are again struggling with 
problems of managing so-called “surpluses.” In- 
stead we should be thankful that we have this 
abundance—instead of the hunger and meager 
existence that plagues three fourths of the world’s 
population—True D. Morse, undersecretary of 
agriculture. 
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THE ANTI-BENSON HYSTERIA 

T BECOMES increasingly evident as the Affaire 

Benson approaches an inevitable crisis that it 
might appropriately be further characterized as 
the Affaire Hysteric. Farm relief has never resided 
on serene and philosophical levels. It has seldom 
been even rational, but rather emotional, preju- 
diced, partisan and political. Certainly its nature 
and condition have not improved, but actually have 
worsened under the impatient anticipations of 
those who thought they were entitled to look for 
immediate financial betterment or special advan- 
tage under the new administration but who with 
faulty reasoning, or without reasoning, expected 
too much, too soon—or expected the wrong thing 
altogether. 

In a country disciplined and indoctrinated by 
two decades of personal-hero government, it seems 
inevitable that a major problem like that of how 
to achieve farm prosperity by decree should end in 
a kind of Messiah complex. The Messiah must 
always be welcomed with hosannas by one side, it 
seems, and stoned by the other. So Mr. Benson is 
crucified. Unlike some of his predecessors, he fell 
upon evil times. And the evil times upon which he 
fell and for which he was not responsible, were 
visited upon him. 

Future historians, ferreting for facts and ex- 
planations of the phase of welfare-statism relating 
to agriculture, will have some very special difficul- 
ties with this situation—unless, of course, we have 
gone all the way toward communism or some other 
confusion by the time they arrive on the scene. 
They are more likely to be concerned with what 
happened to the political manners and morals of 
American democracy than with what happened to 
agriculture. 
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OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS SHOWS 
HIGHER NET PROFIT FOR YEAR 





Earnings From Operations Down But Yields From In- 
vestments Increase—Total Grain Handled 
Sets Record 


TORONTO The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has reported a net 
profit for the year ended Aug. 31, 
1953, of $1,329,258 as opposed to $1,- 
296,923 recorded last year. 

Earnings from operations were 
down from $2,194,902 to $1,955,705 
but increases in yields from invest- 


ments more than offset this reduction 
to give a higher net figure. 

The directors’ report, presented by 
Charles A. Dunning, chairman, and 
H. Norman Davis, president, specifi- 
cally mentions that the results were 
obtained despite the keener competi- 
tion present in many markets. Due to 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT AUG, 31, 1953 
With Comparative Figures Aug. 31, 1952 


Current assets 
Cash . A 
Accounts receivable, less reserve 


Accounts receivable—subsidiary company 
BRVGMCOTIOR oc 6.66.05 6064 Od6 CKO RES OS OSE sE ws 
ERVEREIMONEH. coc ecccieereseeeseceneveeers 
Total current assets .......cc0e0 

Current liabilities 
Bank loans—secured .....-.cceeeeee reece 


Accounts payable and accrued 


p eesclgh> ov ed gi Sel ah at em miles aaaneie os 


|  SEEPEre eta ee 
less payments 


1953 
15,831.94 3 


166,808.93 
. 779,930.68 
1,791,129.87 





796,566.04 


16,814,580.83 12, 


978,51: 
1,974,57 


Provision for income and other taxes, 
account TUTTO eT eR ee a Oe Lee 318,066.57 
Erivitiomde. DATARS o.o.6::06 bs RECO OAONEK 6 REA ee ORS 0 REO 335,000.00 
Amounts owing to subsidiary companies ..............6- 178,945.59 
Total curremt Habilitiow 2... 00 ccwsersesccesecccess 968.6 3,785,099.78 
Working CORRE «bss cccdicccres iia adi asker’ b 9,011,466.26 

Other assets 

Investment in operating subsidiary companies........... .375,973. 1,113,842.66 
Other investments and mortgages, less reserve ......... 5 5 579,231.44 
ee Bee re ere eres rere rn ere eee 203,376.15 
BEKO ASMEEH 2c ccc rcccvecdcceserscavrecssscesercerecesece 9,794,156.05 


Good-will, trademarks, patent rights, etc. 


Funded debt 

Serial debentures 
B—2% % 
3% % 


Series 


due 1953 
due 1954-62 


Series C 


Excess of assets over liabilities 


Shareholders’ equities 
Preferred stock: 
Authorized, issued and fully paid— 
20,000 7% 
Common stock: 
Authorized, issued and fully paid— 


cumulative preferred shares of $100 each 


1.00 


20,702,073.56 





500,000.00 


4,500,000.00 i, 


500,000.00 
4,500,000.00 


5,000,000.00 


$15,702, 


60,000 shares of no par value..... $2,500,000.00 


Earnings retained for use in the business: 
Rest ACCOUNT ..cccccsces 
Earned surplus as per 

attached 


statement 





cranes epee $15,886,804.19 073.56 
2,000,000.00 2,.000,000,00 

5,000,000.00 
13,886,804.19 13,702,073.56 


$15,886,804.19 $15,702,073.56 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Yor the Year ended Aug. 31, 1953, With Comparative Figures for the 
Year Ended Aug. 31, 1952 


1953 1952 
Earnings from operations before deductions enumerated 
MPEP ECE Cee ey eee TCE Cer EL TTT 1,955,705.19 $ 2,194,901.57 
Less depreciation on buildings an@ machinery........... 718,476.98 739,809.24 
‘ 1,237,228.21 1,455,092.33 
Add: 
eee Peer Te Re LOT OR TUS ETAT Cee 1, 928,009.30 
Net profit on investments sold ............--. 72,882.24 
2, 2,455,983.87 
Deduct 


Debenture interest as 
Payment to pension funds 
Provincial 
BOGRL ORPONOD 2 ie cine caiccinens 
Remuneration of executive 
Remuneration of directors 


and munteipal taxes . 
expense 


officers 


Provision for estimated income tax 


166,250.00 





bree diecd tee terete 4 115,811.59 
ee eereccecvens 400,328.99 
ea eee 6.70 
ae Pee 206,746.51 978.04 





18,419.88 17,475.19 





or 29,060.51 
1,465, : 26,923.36 
pid acrikn kia ta, bok e-t 136,000.00 ,000.00 





Net income for year, carried to Statement of Earned Surplus. .$ 1,329,257.94 $ 1,296,923.36 


Statement 
The 


pursuant to Section 113, The Companies Act, 
total remuneration received by officers and directors 


1934: 


from the subsidiary companies amounted to $18,219.95 


in 1953 and $16,679.95 in 1952. 


STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 


for the Year Ended Aug. 31, 1953, With Comparative Figures for the 
Year Ended Aug. 31, 1952 


Balance at 
Deduct 


previous Aug. 31 


Retirement allowances and contribution to 


with respect to past service 





Add 
Net income for year as per statement 
GREGNGIUUSS . ccccentecve eens es ‘ore 
Deduct dividends 
C PECESEVOE, GUAGE. ois var es Keak esos 
On common stock— 
CN Na Raedu dink whe wacensieebuden es 
SAMAR © 6.3.0 ate bheeen ie Dae 
Balance as per balance sheet 





1953 1952 
ee Te eee $ 6,202,073.56 $ 5,998,742.36 
Benefit Fund 
SeVARAe te be eee 104,527.31 53,592.16 
6,097,546.25 5, 945,150.20 
1,296,923 





7,242,073.56 


149,000.00 


140,000.00 


600,000.00 
300,000.00 


600,000.00 
300,000.00 





1,040,000.00 


1,040,000.00 
...$ 6,386,804.19 073.56 


$6,202 


abundant harvests, however, an all 
time record quantity of wheat and 
other grains was handled through the 
company’s country and terminal ele- 
vators. 

The company has again paid an 
extra dividend of 50¢ a share on the 
common stock in addition to the 
regular dividend, making a total pay- 
ment for the year of $1.50 a share. 
Serial debentures of $500,000 were 
retired during the year. Working 
capital was reduced from $9,011,466 
to $8,559,612 as a result of the pur- 
chase of 16 country elevators from 
Canada West Grain Co. These, it was 
explained, will increase grain han- 
dlings and provide additional and 
needed feeders for the Ft. William 
terminal. 
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The report shows that inventories 
were up at $11,799,931 as against 
$6,470,025 and bank loans up at $4,- 
955,222 as against $978,513, a situa- 
tion attributed to the large stocks of 
grain being carried for the account 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Supplementary information carried 
in the report showed that the com- 
pany expended $60,977,000 on wheat 
and coarse grains during the year 
under review; $4,258,000 for salaries 
and wages including welfare and pen- 
sions; $4,528,000 for services and sup- 
plies, fuel, power, plant maintenance 
and containers; $529,000 for taxes 
other than sales taxes while stock- 
holders received $1,040,000 in divi- 
dends. 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Inventories 
Stocks of wheat and coarse grains 

for account of The Canadian 

feeds, cereals and bags, 


by responsible officials of the 


pany's stocks valued at cost or under 


market value at this date, 


Investments 
Marketable securities 


Shares in and amounts owing by wholly owned subsidiary 
consist of 


companies (the assets of which 


able securities) 
Shares ° eines 
Amounts owing . 


Fair market value 


Investment in operating subsidiary companies 
Shares, less reserve 


(including 
Wheat 
as determined 


less reserve 


1953 1952 
purchases 
Board), flour, 
and certified 
company. Com- 
and not above 
$1,346,786.13 $ 1,330,246.13 


market- 


155,000.00 
289,343.74 


155,000.00 


353,267.54 


,129.87 1,838,513.6 


$ 9,081,000.00 $10, 888,000.00 


045,563.42 


Tere Ts cee Tee $ 1,161,295.92 $1 


Amounts owing, less reserve ..... 214,677.26 68,279.24 
$ 1.375,973.18 $ 1,113,842.66 
Fixed assets— 
Real estate, developed water powers and mill plants in 
Montreal, Ft. William, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat and 
Edmonton. Terminal elevator at Ft William and 
country elevators in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta; warehouses and branch offices at other 
points; at predecessor company's net book value of 
1924, with additions at cost. Motor .rucks, office fur 
niture and equipment at cost, less reserve .$19,755,345.92 $18,848,201.44 
Less reserve for depreciation - 9,765,895.18 9,054,045.39 
$ 9.989,450.74 $ 9,794,156.05 
Investment income 
Income from marketable securities, other investments 
and mortgages es re ‘ ea koreohinsens % $ 177,087.70 $ 147,009.30 
The company's share of the aggregate 
earnings of subsidiary companies was 
as follows: 1953 1952 
Operating subsidiary 
COMPOMICOS ..i.0600. -$506,889.22 $331,390.76 
Investment subsidiary com- 
panies, including profits 
on investments sold 451,729.51 450,389.51 
$958,618.73 $781,780.27 
Dividends from subsidiary companies ............ 954,250.00 781,000.00 
$ 1,131,337.70 ~ 928,009.30 





CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS SHOW DECLINE 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
wheat and flour during September to- 
taled 24,234,000 bu. and_ included 
3,364,000 bu. in the form of flour. 
The comparative figures for the same 
month last year were 29,479,000 bu. 
and 4,960,000 bu., respectively. For 
the initial two months of the present 
crop year total wheat and flour ex- 
ports amount to 52,680,000 bu. com- 
pared with 61,491,000 for the August- 
September period a year ago. How- 
ever, the current total is well ahead 
of any of the other preceding five crop 
years. Wheat-flour exports for the 
two months of 7,088,000 bu. in terms 
of wheat are exceeded in three of the 
previous five crop year comparative 
periods. 

During September wheat was 
cleared to 21 destinations with the 
U.K. taking 6,286,000 bu., Japan 4,- 
486,000, India 2,094,000, Belgium 2,- 
113,000; Germany 1,318,000, and Spain 
1,169,000 bu. The U.K. was also the 
best buyer of wheat flour for the 
month and took the equivalent of 
800,000 bu., followed with Korea tak- 
ing 467,000 bu., while 270,000 bu. 
went to Japan, 207,000 bu. to the 
Philippine Islands, 167,000 to Vene- 
zuela, while 18,000 bu. in the form 
of flour went to Trinidad-Tobago. 


Fifty-two countries bought Canadian 
flour in September. 

September exports of Canadian 
oats and oats products amounted to 
7,978,000 bu. and this included 78,000 
bu. in the form of rolled oats and 
oatmeal. For the August-September 
period, 14,831,000 bu. of oats have 
been cleared from Canada to eight 
destinations, but the U.S. was well in 
the lead with purchases of 13,354,000 
bu., while the U.K. was next with 
only 804,000 bu. Rolled oats and oat- 
meal accounted for 125,000 bu. in 
terms of oats with 53,000 bu. export- 
ed to Venezuela. 

Canadian barley exports in Sep- 
tember totaled 10,566,000 bu. to boost 
the two-month figure to 20,540,000 
bu., with the U.S. taking 8,295,000 
and the U.K. 8,688,000 bu. Belgium 
and Germany each purchased more 
than 1 million bushels. 

Rye exports for September amount- 
ed to 2,889,000 bu. and the August- 
September total climbed to 3,847,000 
bu., with 3,464,000 moving to the 
U.S. Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland were the other buyers. 

Canadian flaxseed exports for the 
first two months of the present crop 
year at 462,000 bu. were about equal- 
ly divided between August and Sep- 
tember. Belgium bought 379,000 bu., 
with the remainder sold to the Neth- 
erlands and Switzerland. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Wheat Price Slides 


The downward trend of Canadian 
wheat prices has continued and it is 
apparent that current quotations are 
in line with thinking in the main 
importing countries. Purchases are 
being made more freely and the de- 
mand is limited only by the heavy 
stocks already in the hands of buy- 
ing countries, either from deals ear- 
lier in the year or from their own 
abundant crops. 

Germany, Japan and Israel have 
figured among the larger buyers, the 
last named country having placed an 
order for 20,000 tons. The U.K. pri- 
vate trade has also been active in 
the market now that the price is 
near the acceptable figure of $1.90 
bu. No. 1 northern and the move- 
ment eastwards is expected to be 
stepped up considerably between now 
and the end of the crop year. 

Canadian officials will be satisfied 
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if they succeed in achieving sales lev- 
els appropriate to a normal crop and 
they still feel confident that the heavy 
surplus now on the farms and in ele- 
vators will prove to be money in the 
bank by the middle of 1955. There is 
no suggestion that they have suc- 
cumbed to the demands for a price 
slash since the reductions of recent 
weeks have been made in the ordinary 
course of business. The description of 
a price slash can only be applied if 
the price goes below that of the old 
International Wheat Agreement, it is 
claimed. 

Illustrative of the improved de- 
mand for wheat is the situation on 
the Pacific Coast. Milling wheat has 
been sold for November up to a total 
of existing shipping facilities and 
there are no signs that the demand 
will go any less. On the other hand, 
the position in the east, from the 
head of the lakes to the Atlantic 
coast is still difficult because of acute 
congestion and the lag between or- 
ders and the available supply. 


Flour Position 


The flour position is not as healthy 
as the millers would like but it is 
certainly not as bad as earlier fears 
had indicated. There are signs of im- 
proved business even though it is not 
on the scale of former years. Con- 
tributing to this is the lowered off- 
take by the biggest customer, Britain, 
but even the demand there is showing 
signs of improvement. 


Total flour exports for the first two 
months of the crop year, set at 1,575,- 
329 bbl., were way below those for 
the same period in the crop year 
1951-52, recorded at 1,849,743 bbl. 
However, sales to countries, other 
than those in the membership of the 
Commonwealth, were up from 756,801 
bbl. to 794,886 bbl., but sales to the 
Commonwealth, including the U.K. 
were down from 1,092,942 bbl. to 
780,443 bbl. 

As far as the U.K. itself is con- 
cerned, total sales for the two months 
under review were set at 417,438 bbl., 
compared with 634,033 bbl. at the 
same time a year ago. In September, 
1951, however, total U.K. sales were 
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only 163,671 bbl., and in 1950 378.- 
414 bbl. The low 1951 figure resulted 
from a delay in buying on the part 
of the Ministry of Food but the 1950 
figure can be used to show that the 
situation is not as bad as originally 
feared. Sales during October have 
been reported by the trade to be on 
an improved basis and while the over- 
all total at the end of the crop year 
may not be as high as that under 
control, the prospects appear to be 
reasonably good. 


Flour’s Importance 


The decision of the U.K. to return 
wheat and flour to private enterprise, 
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with the exception of paying a sub- 
sidy on bread made from national 
80% extraction flour, and to have no 
further part in the International 
Wheat Agreement, together with the 
ability to buy from other exporting 
countries, has created a competitive 
situation which has yet to be clari- 
fied, according to Charles A. Dun- 
ning, chairman, and H. Norman Da- 
vis, president of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Dunning and Mr. Davis were 
reporting to the company's §stock- 
holders on behalf of the directors 
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and they added “Canada has a repu- 
tation for high quality, high protein 
flour and to the extent that we suc- 
ceed in selling in export markets, the 
mills of those countries are compelled 
to buy our hard, high protein wheat 
in order to compete with Canadian 
flour. It is, therefore, of paramount 
importance that Canadian mills 
should be able to continue their his- 
toric role of making Canadian flour 
sales the spearhead for Canadian 
wneat. The authorities concerned, of 
course, are well aware of this and 
for our part we shall make every ef- 
fort to sell our products in every 
country whose market is available to 
Canada. 

The report underlined the salient 
fact that export markets are vital to 
Canada's flour industry because mill- 
ing capacity is three times the vol- 
ume of domestic consumption. 


Price Interest 


The question of prices still com- 
mands considerable attention in Can- 
ada even in those circles not inti- 
mately connected with marketing. 
The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce’s joint committee, consisting of 
both Canadian and American busi- 
ness men, has had something to say 
on the subject. 

The group recommended that the 
governments of both countries should 
keep in close consultation over the 
disposal of their surplus wheat stocks 
to avoid a sudden dumping of such 
stocks on the world market. 

While it may not be within the 
knowledge of the chamber’s commit- 
tee it is certainly well known in 
trade circles that American and Ca- 
nadian officials are maintaining a 
close liaison on the question of prices 
and sales. The lenient way Canada 
was handled in the matter of cuts 
necessary in the IWA allocations was 
indicative of American efforts to con- 
ciliate Canadian opinion in the face 
of the heavy stocks currently avail- 
able. 

A man with a more direct interest 
in the welfare of farmers because of 
his presidency of a large machinery 
equipment firm also had some ad- 
vice for the Canadian government. 

C. Gordon Cockshutt, speaking to 
a trade association. meeting stated, 
“No matter how much we desire to 
maintain the price of our grain, I 
trust our western farmers will not 
experience the result of holding 
grains which can be more cheaply 
purchased in other large producing 
markets.” Because of this Mr. Cock- 
shutt advocated taking lower prices 
from Canada’s export markets. 


Grain Profits 


United Grain Growers, Ltd., promi- 
nent western wheat market concern, 
has issued an annual report indicative 
of the healthiness of the industry. The 
net profit for the year ended July 31, 
1953, has been set at $648,548 as op- 
posed to last year’s figure of $575,322. 
Earnings for the fiscal period were 
$2,347,372 after providing $975,000 
for patronage dividend on grain de- 
liveries and $150,000 against the valu- 
ation of grain inventories. 

The report, presented by the presi- 
dent, J. E. Brownlee, to delegates at- 
tending the 47th annual meeting, 
stated that receipts at the company’s 
621 country elevators located 
throughout the prairie provinces and 
terminal elevators at Port Arthur and 
Vancouver, reached new high levels 
during the past crop year. 

The directors announced the pay- 
ment of the regular annual dividend 
of 5%. 
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Overseas Newsnotes ee By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





White Bread Slips 


Reports from Britain indicate that 
the new whiter loaf, introduced at 
the beginning of September, after the 
decontrol of the flour trade, is losing 
the ground it gained in competition 
with the national loaf, made from 
flour of 80% extraction. The reason 
for the dip in sales is the higher cost 
in comparison with the government 
subsidized national loaf. 

In the first few weeks the novelty 
of a loaf with a quality not seen since 
the early days of the war appealed to 
consumers and sales were described 
by the trade as satisfactory when the 
difference in cost between the two 
loaves was taken into account. 

Recently, however, the demand has 
diminished to such a stage that a 
large number of bakers are no longer 
using the white flour, except perhaps 
at weekends when there is a tendency 
for the homemaker to spend more 
money in obtaining “something dif- 
ferent” for the table. In England, 
some of the smaller bakers are doing 
a fair trade with fancy breads but it 
is small in comparison with their 
overall business. In Scotland, only 
two types of bread are favored, the 
pan and the square loaf and invari- 
ably these are made with national 
flour. 

Representative trade opinion con- 
siders that until the price of the 
white loaf moves closer to that of 
national, there will -be a compara- 
tively small demand for the dearer 
loaf. 


Assessment 


It will not be possible to ascertain 
the lead of national over white until 
bakers turn in their subsidy claims 
to the Ministry of Food in December: 








Sydney Bell 


SALES MANAGER—Sydney Bell has 
been appointed sales manager of East- 
ern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, it has been announced by Gas- 
ton Phenix, president and general 
manager of the company. Mr. Bell had 
previously been with the Midland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Boniface, Man., 
having joined that firm in 1946 and 
serving as office manager and later 
secretary-treasurer and export sales 
manager. 


According to Dr. Charles Hill, parlia- 
mentary secretary to the ministry, 
the total transfer of demand from 
national to white is small although 
there have been some local demands 
to vary the general picture. 

The government would like to see 
consumers switch to white because 
of the saving in the amount of the 
subsidy paid out to keep the price of 
national at a low level. However, the 
authorities have done nothing to sway 
public opinion in the matter, content- 
ing themselves with giving consumers 
freedom of choice. 

Dr. Hill gave an honest expression 
of opinion when he said in the House 
of Commons that he had no doubt 
that the national loaf was the 
healthier loaf. This opinion was given 
considerable prominence in the British 
newspapers and helped strengthen the 
determination of consumers to stick 
to the national loaf. Moreover, little 
has been done in the U.K. to publicize 
the benefits of the whiter loaf and 
consumers do not appear to have been 
made aware of the advantages avail- 
able. 

The appearance of the whiter loaf 
presented an excellent opportunity to 
popularize bread as something more 
than just a filler food but even the 
British milling industry, with an ex- 
cellent public relations machine at 
its disposal, does not appear to have 
taken advantage of the situation, ac- 
cording to some observers. 


Dutch Flour Imports 


Netherlands sources explain that 
the Dutch government’s decision to 
suspend the 20% restriction on flour 
imports will operate until the end of 
March next year. 

The relief granted, therefore, covers 
the twu quarters October-December, 
1953 and January-March, 1954 and 
purchases will be at the old rate of 
around 75,000 metric tons a year. 

Thereafter, the situation will be re- 
examined in the light of any USS. 
move to alleviate restrictions on 
dairy products which have needled 
the Dutch authorities during the past 
two years, despite an overall increase 
in their exports generally. 

The move was made despite the 
permission of the subscribing nations 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade to continue the restric- 
tions. Traders see in the Dutch action 
a desire to settle the point at issue 
as amicably as possible and the re- 
taliation on flour was withdrawn as 
evidence of good faith. 

Price will now determine how far 
the Dutch importers will be able to 
take advantage of the temporary con- 
cession. 


A Briton on Profits 


Humphry B. Vernon, president of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, had something to 
say on the question of profits when 
addressing a trade meeting in London. 

Mr. Vernon said he was of the old 
fashioned school who thought it a 
good thing to make a profit, to get 
a fair regard for their labor and a 
fair return for their capital. He did 
not like the attitude expressed in the 
words ‘“‘Cut the price and show what 
you can do.” This, he maintained, 
brought distress in a variety of ways 
and in the long run it did not do any- 
body a great deal of good. He stressed 
that he was not making a plea for 


high profits but for a margin of profit 
which gave an adequate return for 
the capital employed. 


Indian Progress 


Good crops in India, resulting in a 
reduction of the import requirement 
for wheat and other grains, will have 
another beneficial result in the near 
future, according to government offi- 
cials in New Delhi. 

The authorities have announced 
that early in 1954 they expect to be 
in a position to abolish the rationing 
and price control of all food grains, 
except rice. The rationing of rice will 
have to continue and interstate move- 
ments of grain will remain under the 
control of the central government 
which will also have the power to 
requisition stocks whenever neces- 
sary. 

Imports in the current season are 
expected to be limited to a total of 
1.5 million tons of which 1 million 
tons will be wheat bought within the 
terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement. The need for rice is not 
pressing but the authorities are pre- 
pared to buy 500,000 tons from Burma 
if the price is right. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARLEY, CORN FUTURES 
TRADE SET IN LONDON 


LONDON—The London barley and 
corn futures markets have _ been 
scheduled to open Jan. 4, 1954, al- 
though no announcement has yet 
been made concerning the first ship- 
ment month. 

Marketmen on the Baltic Exchange 
are also awaiting an announcement 
of the starting date for trading in 
wheat futures. This is expected to 
follow closely the date set for the 
other two grains. 

Preliminary information provided 
by officials shows that contracts will 
be in units of 100 long tons, cif. 
London, with trading in every month 
of shipment. The basis of the barley 
contract will be Iraqi, Iranian, Tur- 
kish or North African. Argentine, 
Black Sea and Danubian will be ten- 
derable at a premium equivalent to 
84¢ ton, based on an exchange rate 
of $2.80 to the pound sterling. No. 2 
feed will be tenderable at $5.74 ton 
premium and No. 1 Canadian and No. 
2 Australian Chevalier or better, at 
$6.44 premium. 

The terms for corn will be yellow 
plate with No. 6 yellow African ten- 
derable at a discount of 70¢ Black 
Sea and Danubian together with No. 
4 yellow African and Nos. 1 and 2 
yellow American will be at $1.40 
discount. 

It is understood in market circles 
that the necessary foreign exchange 
arrangements have been made and 
that it will be left to the London 
Grain Futures Assn. to regulate pro- 
cedure and to prevent the establish- 
ment of improper speculative posi- 
tions. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 MANITOBA GRAIN ANNEXES 


WINNIPEG—Some effort to relieve 
grain storage congestion in west cen- 
tral Manitoba has been taken with 
the building of two large grain an- 
nexes at Shoal Lake, Man. Built by 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., and 
Federal Grain Co., the annexes will 
hold about 70,000 bu. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
a week earlier. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Hutchinson: A sharp dip in prices 
early in the week brought in a mod- 
erate amount of business for mills of 
the Hutchinson area. Most bookings 
were for short time, usually 30 days, 
and in moderate amounts as bakers 
moved to cover. Most hung back from 
heavy bookings, feeling prices will 
go lower in the near future. Family 
flour bookings were light. Shipping 
directions were light with mills oper- 
ating at 659%. A slackening this week 
was expected. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 7: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, $6.70@6.80; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.95 
@6; standard $5.85 @5.90. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were negligi- 
ble last week and on a fractional basis 
with most of the bookings going to 
the bakery trade. Operations were 
100%. Prices closed 10¢ higher on 
family flour and 5¢ lower on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Nov. 7: Carlots, family short 
patent $7.20@7.60, standard patent 
$6.70@6.90; bakery unenriched short 
patent in paper bags $6.35@6.45, 
standard patent $6.25@6.35, straight 
grade $6.20@6.30. Truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Texas: Finding their supplies much 
depleted, many bakers came into the 
market last week, and sales of all 
types of flour totaled 40 to 50% of 
capacity, these bakery sales being 
mainly for nearby or not over 30 days 
shipment. Running time was again 
about four days. Prices were un- 
changed on family but a shade lower 
on bakers and 15¢ sack higher on 
clears. Quotations Nov. 6: Extra high 
patent family $7@7.30, high patent 
$6.70@7, standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.35@6.45; first clears, unenriched 
$4.55@ 4.65 delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: The amount of flour sold 
by central states mills in the week 
ending Nov. 6 showed a decrease from 
the previous week, although the 
amount actually bought in the area, 
including hard winter and_ spring 
wheat flour, came to a sizeable in- 
crease. Total sales were estimated at 
around 55 to 60% of capacity in the 
central states. 

Business as a whole was brisk, fos- 
tered by declining prices early in the 
week, followed by a sharp advance 
midway in the period. Prices went up 
154@25¢ sack, effective the morning 
of Nov. 4. No large individual sales 
were reported, but a big volume of 
small orders appeared, swelling total 
business. Mills reported that they 
literally had to work every pound of 
flour sold, and that most buyers still 
are not covered beyond Jan. 1. 

Reports indicated that family flour 
business also would show some in- 
crease over the previous week, 
prompted by a price advance of 20¢ 
sack declared Nov. 6, with protection 
until the morning of Nov. 9. Some 
mill salesmen expressed surprise that 
bookings were fairly heavy, even 
though it is known that several orders 
are on the books already. 


Quotations Nov. 6: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.60@6.75, standard $6.50@6.65, 
first clear $5.75@6; hard winter short 
$6.20@6.29, 95% patent $6.10@6.24, 
first clear $4.79; family flour $8.15; 
soft winter short $6.27 @7.20, standard 
$4.65@6.53, clear $4.55@6.35. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported last 
week that flour sales were still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Shipping direc- 
tions remained good. Demand for 
clears was fair to good. 

Quotations Nov. 5: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.05, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.45. In 100- 
Ib. paper sacks: Bakers flour, cake 
$5.80, pastry $4.90, soft straights 
$5.05, clears $4.70; hard winter short 
patent $6.35, standard $6.20, clears 
$5.45; spring short patent $7, stand- 
ard $6.90, clears $6.40. 


East 


Boston: A short-lived soft spot in 
the local flour market promoted con- 


siderable buying activity for the 
period last week, particularly in 
springs, and sales were reported that 
covered periods from 60 to 120 days. 
Hard winters did not enjoy the buy- 
ing splurge, however, as quotations in 
that group were relatively more 
stable. 

Springs experienced a mid-week 
slump approximating 30¢ and then 
rallied from the lows to close an 
average of 9¢ net lower in compari- 
son with the closing figures a week 
earlier. Hard winters dipped 4¢ for 
the week, recovering from an early 
extreme decline of about 13¢. Soft 
wheat flours were unchanged to 10¢ 
lower, with family flour being an ex- 
ception, advancing a net of 10¢ for 
the week with a further rise of 10¢ 
scheduled at the opening this week. 

Dealers reported that most buyers 
were quick to take advantage of the 
sag in spring flour values, and a con- 
siderable amount of flour was sold. 
One large house estimated that a 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


*Guaranteed -— 
purchases Wheat Flour 


Importing 
countries— 
AMBIT 22s ccce 9,186 








Belgium . 23,883 154 i9 
|) ar 4,042 ee aed 301 
Brasil .vccosse 5 ree are co Tyo 
Ceylon ..ce+s.-. ROSOO § tctcse 8 =o B00 
Costa Rica ‘ 1,286 289 
CURR neuer ; 7,422 11 gue 
Denmark ...... eee ees 
Dom. Republic. 955 8 148 
Ecuador ieee 2,388 srr a 
ae R4,60T ss ns aevs 1,889 
El Salvador ... 735 18 98 
Germany ..... 55,116 1,646 
GIONS. sec rciccee 2 err ee ere 
Guatemala .... 1,286 SS 234 
Haiti >sveR se 1,837 420 
Honduras ..... 551 65 149 
ee ere 104 3 29 
EMGIG cccreccce rere ae. Te a 
Indonesia ..... 6,246 bins ‘ 110 
Frelamd .....6. 10,105 
i Pree er ee 8,267 
| eee i. Act? ae. Tr 
Japan ........ 36,744 17,729 
Jordan .....e+- 3.935 = s naw cus 
MOPOR cc ccvccne = Bee ett eee 
Lebanon ...... 2,756 ‘arses, veneers 
Liberia ..... ‘ 73 Terre 6 
BEORROS 6.045: 191 on 
Netherlands 2,647 910 
New ZedianG .. GETR sccose eeses 
Nicaragua 167 
Norway 336 7A9 
Panama ° ‘ 230 
POPE. cis cavcecsc 193 169 
Philippines P R14 
POTtmGRl «006% 1,667 505 
Saudi Arabia .. 12 684 
Spain 2 957 one 
GRO: «casss, DED csecns Sds00% 
Switzerland Suaep Se web 
Un. of S. Africa 13,228 2,053 
Vatican State . _. ee ae ee 
Venezuela é H,24¢ 17 665 
Yugoslavia .... Dee -saswie” —coeecs 
Total - 421,156 30,016 9.557 


Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance ..... aie'e 


—United Statest 








—Exporting countries—total sales 
Total Australiat Canadat France Total 
3 1,272 1.475 
re] 694 995 
ee oat 1,459 
at) Pd) re i 
915 11 4: 
156 is “5 
221 552 i73 
L880 83s seceee 1,889 
116 Vi 178 
1,646 Hal ot 7,374 
ae : : 74 396 
120 S6 506 
214 34 248 
65 97 
3 110 S87 947 
4 1 1 1,88 
2,128 2,128 
17,729 7) ae 19,073 
6 7 13 
191 191 
3.557 1,722 ‘ 4,279 
eesece 1,003 eecece 1, 
167 7 ° 
1.125 2,240 ‘ 
30 149 419 
3 37 199 
14 1 1,015 1,830 
2 147 216 5 
696 6o5 
957 957 
097 097 
20 600 7,653 
ts 67s 1 60 
39,573 7,523 31,258 78.354 
209,558 48 000 163,231 367 $21,156 
169,985 10,477 131,973 167 342,802 


*Sales must not exceed 90% of the guaranteed quantity before Feb. 28, 1954. tSales 


confirmed by CCC through Nov. 3, 1953 
30, 1953. 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council through (Oct 
t : 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
(As of Oct. 30, 1953)—(1,000 bushels) 


Importing 
territory— 
BELGIUM: 
Belgian Congo . oe 1,202 19 
NETHERLANDS: 


Quota for 
crop year 


GS FebeMGD occ ccvee 367 41 
eo , ECT Ere 255 45 
PORTUGAL: 

Angola (PWA) ..ccces ‘. 555 494 
Cape Verde Islands .... 44 3 
I errr re ree 184 2 
Mozambique (PEA) .... , eee oe 
Portuguese Guinea ..... SRE RA 
Portuguese India ...... a 6° = Wave ee 
St. Thome and Principe. ees 

TMRCE ceccnscoccevevces 26 


-———- Exporting countries—total sales 
United States Canada Australia Total 


Balance*® 
ts4 18 

132 173 194 
140 115 
° 494 61 

16 . 19 25 
> 2 182 
140 327 344 
. 11 6 


9 7 19 


*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. 


sizable percentage of the flour sold 
covered needs through mid-January. 
The larger independents were the 
most active purchasers. Chain buyers 
were apparently more restrained, ac- 
cording to reports. Hard winter wheat 
flours were generally inactive as far 
as market trading was concerned, 
with soft wheat flour practically in 
the same category. 

Quotations Nov. 7: Spring short 
patents $7.12@7.22, standards $7.02 
@7.12, high gluten $7.52@7.62, first 
clears $6.22@6.52; hard winter short 
patents $6.84@6.95, standards $6.64@ 
6.75; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62@ 
6.82, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.42, high ratio $6.02@7.22; 
family $8.37, with a 10¢ rise scheduled 
Nov. 9. 

New York: Active buying of springs 
by the baking trade developed the 
middle of last week as mills protected 
against strong advances. At prices 
about 25¢ below later levels, small to 
medium sized bakers covered their 30 
to 45-day needs, and although indi- 
vidual takings were generally mod- 
erate, totals for the market were 
substantial. 

High glutens and standard patents 
were strongest sellers as clear prices 
were higher, proportionately, than the 
other grades. Jobbers did not follow 
into the market, and while their con- 
tracts were either small or, in some 
cases, not at all, the totals from this 
group also added up to fair propor- 
tions. 

Most chain bakers continued on 
price-date-of-shipment basis, and only 
one was reported actively interested. 

Southwestern sales were in only 
occasional round lots as nothi ng 
among these flours induced buying. 
The previous week's business covered 
soft winter needs and users were dis- 
interested in further commitments. 

Quotations Nov. 7: Spring family 
flour $8.45, high glutens $7.52@7.62, 
standard patents $7.02@7.12, clears 
$6.3006.55; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.83 @6.93, straights $6.63 @6.73; 
high ratio soft winters $6@7.20, 
Straights $5.15@5.55. 

Pittsburgh: Spring wheat flour had 
a good week of sales last week. Two 
price advances were announced, and 
the buyers had price protection with 
the first until Nov. 6. Another 10¢ ad- 
vance brought protection until Nov. 
7. On each advance both large and 
small bakeries bought liberally over 
the area. Commitments extended 60 
to 120 days, which was gratifying to 
flour mill representatives, brokers, 
jobbers and salesmen. 

Kansas hard winters did not share 
in the large sales, but there was an 
increased volume of moderate sales. 
Soft wheat flours had no large volume 
of sales. 

Family patents also had an advance 
in price, and sellers offered protec- 
tion. However, buying was not large 
or interest great. Buyers felt that 
prices were too high. 

Directions continued to be good to 
very good. 

Quotations Nov. 7: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.40@6.69, 
medium patent $6.45@6.79, short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.89; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.90@7.07, medium patent $6.95 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family cece Boe. @.-. 06.49@7.06 $...@... $...H.-. §...0 4. 
Spring top patent 6.60@6.75 ...@... ee @ «ee one @ aes coe @ ... 
Spring high gluten ee 6.90@6.91 ot EP eee +@.. Swell Gee 
Spring short ‘ ...-@... 6,50@6.51 co «.- @7.00 es er 
Spring standard 6.50@6.65 6.40@6.41 Lie acs -..-@6.90 --:@... 
Spring first clear . §.75@6.00 5.71@6.0 we See ...@6.40 ee 
Hard winter family : + @8.15 ~.-@... 6.55Q@7.70 ---@7.70 oe 
Hard winter short 6.20@6.29 oo @ 26 6.05 @6.10 -.»@6.35 oon 
Hard winter standard * . 6.10@6.24 ~--@... 5.95@6.00 +.» @6.20 — 
Hard winter first clear j jor -»-@4.79 -@ ... 4.25@4.60 ~~ @5.45 oars 
Soft winter family , Are or ae ost «--@6.05 re 
Soft winter short patent 6.72@7.20 sas@ vor ee er +n ace * (anaes 
Soft winter standard ‘ . 4.65@6.53 es eer inene «4 ee are onal > 
Soft winter straight woe oT. ee et eae Se: <a + -- @5.05 A ee 
Soft winter first clear 4.55 @6.35 ase as ie ne | ~-- @4.70 ore 
Rye flour, white 4.16@4.52 4.16@4.20 eT er sce wee awe 
Rye flour, dark 3.16@4.00 3.41@3.45 oe @ oss re fee eee 
Semolina, blend, bulk 8.40@8.55 8.25@8.40 ey. ee ---@8.90 soo 


New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 





Spring family woe $..-@8.45 $...@... $...@8.37 $8.05@8.35 §$ @ 

Spring high gluter 7.52@7.62 7.60@7.70 7.52@7.62 7.31@7.57 @. 

Spring short p ; me Oe eT OL eS 7.03@7.17 6.90@7.10 
: = are 


Spring standard T.02@7.1 7.10@7.20 6.90 @7.07 
5 


9 
2 





Spring first clear 6.304 6. 6.50@6.60 6.27@6.66 6.70 
Hard winter high gluten ea : soe@... oes @ acc -a -” 2 50 
Hard winter hort 6.83@6.93 6.70@6.80 6.55@6.89 6.5 45 





Hard winter tandard ° .-+@... 6.65@6.75 6.40@6.69 6.15@6.30 
Hard winter first clear : ee le see P YP. eee 4.55 @4.90 
Soft winter short patent ‘ : Te sae Pe ee ‘nae 286 ---@... 5.30@5.60 
Soft winter straight w-eeee 6.16@5.55 «++ @... 5.27@5.42 o3++@... 490@5.10 
Soft winter first clear cen wee eee rh re See ee soo @ 1.15@ 4.50 
Rye flour, white we ee) 4.900@5.00 4.85 @4.95 o2+@ ..- 4.69@4.88 coe 
Kye flour, dart , ‘ i oe! wes eos wee ---@... 3.94@4.13 << 
Semolina, blend, bulk . <e - 8.82@9,02 en LP ooo @.-- 8.63@9.136 ae 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ac $...@7.90 Spring top patent ...$11.90@12.10 $11.50@12.20 
Bluestem : @T7.07 Spring second patent. 11.30@11.50 11.00@11.70 
Hakery grade «| es oe Winter exportst ..... ooee@ 4.20 Se, See 
Pastry a 6.49 


*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. tBakery wheat flour 
in 100-lb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary, 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 








Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
tran $ M4450 $41.50@42.00 ee Are $....@651.00 $ @52.00 
Standard midd 16.00@ 47,50 39.50@ 41.00 ee . .@51.50 - @52.50 
Flour midds 14.004 44.50 13.004 44.00 rey ee ee ee , a 
Red dog 16.50 48.50 43.00@44.00 ee, Pe . 256.00 piesa 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $40.50 41.00 $43.25443.75 $47.00048.00 $48.00@49.25 $....@ 
Shorts 13.004 43.50 47.000 47.50 51.00 @ 52.00 52.00 @ 53.00 cave oe 
Mill run OP siaae ere. ean eer. Lore Tr, .ere 41.50@ 42.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$51.00@ 53.00 
38.004 42.00 


$53.00@55.00 
40.00 @43.00 


$62.00 @ 64.00 
47.00 @ 51.00 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. in bushels (000's omitted), Oct. 30, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 











Wheat—, Corn— ——-Oats— ¢ Rye— Barley 












1953 1962 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 19538 1952 

Baltimore 6,491 4.333 1,629 2,154 os ‘a 4 3 129 16 
Boston 7 eee 35 oa . ws ae sh < 22 
Huffalo 17,828 696 1,081 4,675 2,173 204 45 328 1,139 

Afloat 667 wh ee ot a i as ‘ 
Chicago 16,967 5,390 6,160 4,299 8.379 4,203 733 720 392 

Afloat 046 os e- oe we ee o% ° ee 
leuluth 1,046 240 1,035 3,692 585 99 1,751 3,296 
Enid 10 a# ae on at wel . 
Mt, Worth 175 118 332 373 13 23 21 38 
Galveston 2 ee “s ce 7° 14 
Hutchinsen ee ee 64 . as ° 
Indianapol 1,368 1,668 265 170 20 . , ‘ 
Kansas City 978 1,922 164 122 146 134 21 14 
Milwaukee ° 413 396 604 os 91 1,864 3,024 
Minneapolis 2,748 4,984 5,763 7,711 603 1,355 3,952 5,025 
New Orlean 168 16 2 62 ee es * 
New York 37 97 38 3 es a> 2 

Afloat ele oe eo” . ui 
Omaha 1,590 3,019 2,273 1,537 28 181 74 
Peoria 290 569 139 77 ee ae 9 
Philadelphia 229 80 2 ~ ba a 9 40 
Sioux City 365 1,145 2 1,152 10 21 13 9 
St. Joveeph 633 1,021 7 990 ée ia 48 44 
St. Louis 2,350 3,067 8 1,436 89 10 21 
Wichita a : ae 3 . 2 
Lakes it 174 
Canals ees 82 43 

anaiuieasioniis spisiaciettabel: intial tetas <a eid — 
Total 310,829 256,945 19,737 27,971 20,740 27,481 5,809 2,703 8,991 13,096 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 


"1 
Closing 


s grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis _- ——Chicago————_. ~—Kansas City — Minneapolis 

Dec May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May Dec. Mar. 
NON Gi 218% 196% 200% 202 199 206% 208% 208% 390 384 
Nov. 3 % 217% 195% 199% 200 197% 204 206% 206% 391 385 
Nov. 4 9% 221% 197% 200% 201% 198% 206% 208% 208% 393 388 
Nov ) % 222% 198% 201% 202% 199% 206% 208% 208% 393 389 
Nov. ¢ 1% 223% 198% 202% 203 198% 207% 209% 209% 392 391 
CORN — $$ RY E———$—$——$$——_——,, —-—__—_oaTs——_— 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Dex Mar Dec Mar. Dee. May Dec. May Dec. Mar. Dec. May 
Nov. 2 147% 151% 125 129% 112% 116% 27% ye 78% 78% 72% 728 
Nov. 3 147 151% 122% 127 110% 114% 124% a 77% 78% 71% 72 
Nov. 4 148 152 122% 127% 112% 116% 124% eae 17% 78% 71% 72 
Nov. 5 ..147% 151% 121% 126% 112 115 123% ee 17% 79% 72% 72) 
Nov, 6 ..148% 151% 122% 127% 113% 116% 124% 78 79% 72% 73 


@7.12, short patent $7.03@7.17, clears 
$6.27 @6.66, high gluten $7.31@7.57; 
family patent, advertised brands $8.05 
@8.35, other brands $7@7.67; pastry 
and cake flours $5.18@5.90. 


Philadelphia: Spring wheat flours 
became the center of attention in the 
local market last week, and some ac- 
tive buying developed at times as 
bakers and jobbers engaged in re- 
plenishment operations instigated by 
reports that mills were about to make 
upward revisions. Other flours failed 
to figure in the buying, so the over- 
all volume of business was not large, 
but did represent a greater amount 
of flour than has been changing hands 
recently. 

An added inducement to the pur- 
chases was the 5@10¢ sack reductions 
earlier in the week, and these levels 
proved attractive. The trade as a 
whole maintained conservatism, and 
the coverage, in most instances, was 
confined to short periods. 

When the trade received word that 
mills were contemplating increases, 
however, the flow of orders acceler- 
ated as bigger operators entered the 
picture so that buying became fairly 
general, and it was reported that 
some had covered their needs for as 
long as 60 days. A further induce- 
ment to purchases was the narrowing 
of the spread between springs and 
hard winters. Stocks have been last- 
ing longer because of the lag in retail 
demand for baked goods, but the sea- 
son’s first snowfall raised hopes for 
an improvement in turnover. 

Quotations Nov. 7: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.60@7.70, short patent $7.15@ 
7.25, standard $7.10@7.20, first clear 
$6.50@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.70 @6.80, standard $6.65 @6.75; soft 
winter western $5.65@5.90, nearby 
$5.20 @5.40. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business under- 
went somewhat of a change last week 
from the dullness of the preceding 
weeks to rather active sales, espe- 
cially on northern springs, with prices 
for this type showing a sharp decline. 
While sales were of larger volume 
than for some time, they were moder- 
ate, with bookings generally to the 
year end, 

Hard winters were likewise more 
active, with a few moderate sales for 
120 days but mostly for nearby ship- 
ment and to the end of the year. 
Bread bakers and jobbers showed 
more interest in these purchases. Soft 
winters were quiet, with little interest 
being shown by cracker and cookie 
bakers since these concerns already 
have contracts on a lower basis and 
apparently prefer to work them out 
rather than purchase to cover re- 
placements. Cake flour sales were of 
moderate amounts but there appears 
to be a continuation of the increase 
in sales of retail cakes. 

Shipping directions, while not heavy, 
could be considered as good. Inquiries 
on export flour were better, although 
the majority of them did not develop 
into sales, and only moderate amounts 
were worked to the Latin Americas. 
Venezuela importers were the most 
active. 

Quotations, Nov. 6, packed in 100-Ib. 
multiwall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.30@6.45, standard 
$6.15@6.30, first clear $4.55@4.90; 
spring bakery short patent $6.90G 
7.10, standard $6.75@7, first clear 
$6.50@6.70, high gluten $7.25@7.50; 
soft wheat short patent $5.30@5.60, 
straight $4.90@5.10, first clear $4.15 
@4.50, high ratio cake $5.60@6.05; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.35, pastry 
$6.55 @6.65. 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet last week, with no additional 
export business in sight and no fea- 
ture of any kind so far as trade com- 
ment was concerned. Domestic buyers 
have shown a bit more interest in the 
market in view of recent advances in 
the price of wheat, but mills in this 
area are geared to export business 
and are operating at far less than 
capacity. Quotations Nov. 7: Family 
patent $7.90, bluestem $7.07, bakery 
$7.22, pastry $6.49. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade in spring 
wheat flour is still described as slug- 
gish, with little interest being shown 
by major buyers. Reports of U.K. de- 
mand are mixed, some firms stating 
that they have not sold a single bag 
of springs so far while others appear 
to be doing a fair amount of business, 
including shipments of 80% extrac- 
tion for use in the national loaf. Re- 
ports state that this flour is of excel- 
lent quality, as good as, if not better 
than, that produced by the home 
mills. 

Continuing the confused pattern of 
the industry some mills state that 
they have a fair amount of business 
in hand to keep them running, while 
others are reported to be working 
short time or on the verge of tem- 
porary shutdowns. 

The domestic market is still de- 
pressed, and this is attributed to a 
feeling that wheat prices will fall 
further in the near future. Conse- 
quently, the larger buyers are not 
booking very far ahead in order that 
they may take advantage of the situa- 
tion as it develops. Quotations Nov. 
7: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $11.90@12.10 bbl., seconds 
$11.30@11.50 bbl., bakers $11.20@ 
11.40 bbl., all less cash discounts in 
98’s cotton mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

There is still a fair demand for win- 
ter wheat flour, and some sales to the 
U.K. have been reported. Quotations 
Nov. 7: Export $4.20 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. Domestic $10 bbl. 

Supplies of winter wheat are lim- 
ited, but there is enough in market- 
able positions to meet demands, both 
for home and overseas buyers. Quo- 
tations Nov. 7: $1.59@1.62 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: Western Canadian flour 
mills shipping through this port re- 
port no new buying interest recently. 
Business continues to be confined 
mainly to monthly requirements from 
the Philippines. There have been some 
small sales to Central and South 
American countries, but no new buy- 
ing interest has come from Korea 
following the sale to that country of 
several cargoes some time ago. 

There is a report that Ceylon is 
again in the market for flour, but to 
date no Canadian sales have been 
made through the millers’ association. 

In the domestic field, trade is con- 
tinuing along routine lines with prices 
unchanged. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations, Nov. 6: First 
patents $12.60 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ 
patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade is $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canada’s export flour 
sales were lower for the week ended 
Nov. 6 and totaled 208,000 bbl.—71,000 
under the week previous. The latest 
total included slightly more than 
46,000 bbl. for IWA destinations and 
162,000 bbl. on Class 2 account. Do- 
mestic trade continues reasonably 
good, and mills are operating near 
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capacity on a 5-day week. Prices gen- 
erally are firm, although there are 
suggestions from some quarters that 
second patents to bakers tend to 
soften slightly. Quotations Nov. 7: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.50@12.20; 
second patents $11@11.70, second pat- 
ents to bakers $10.15@10.60. All 
prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran continued to 
show relatively more strength than 
other feeds, and prices were quoted 
50¢@$1 ton higher than a week ago, 
as much as $2 above standard midds. 
Flour midds. and red dog were off 
$1@3 ton. Trade on the whole was 
quiet. Snow over the weekend in 
the eastern part of the country was 
credited with giving millfeed a slight- 
ly stronger tone early this week. Quo- 
tations Nov. 9: Bran $41.50@42, 
standard midds. $39.50@41, flour 
midds. $43@ 44, red dog $42@44. 

Kansas City: Sharp improvement 
in bran prices took place late last 
week, largely as a result of a scarcity 
of offerings. There is not great im- 
provement in demand from _ feed 
manufacturers, but a decline in pro- 
duction of flour, coupled with im- 
proved mixed car and mill door in- 
terest, gave the market a healthy 
boost in the southwestern area. Bran 
advanced $1.75@2. Shorts did not 
display much power and now stand 
50¢ below the level of a week earlier. 
Quotations, carlots, sacked, Kansas 
City, Nov. 9: Bran $40.50@41, shorts 
$43 @ 43.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
heavy last week, with offerings about 
offsetting the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Nov. 6: Bran 
$40.50@41, shorts $43.50@44, with 
deferred considerably higher. Bran 
advanced $1.50@2 ton, while shorts 
were unchanged to 50¢ ton lower, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week, 
with bran unchanged and shorts $1 
ton lower. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Nov. 5: Bran $39@39.50, gray shorts 
$42.50 @43. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was somewhat better last week, com- 
ing from jobbers and mixers in the 
Midwest with some stocks going to 
the Southeast. Mills were able to dis- 
pose of all stocks. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 7: Bran $39.75@a 
40.50, shorts $42.75 @ 43.50. 

Oklahoma City: There was a good 
demand for feed last week. Prices 
closed unchanged on bran and $1.25 
higher on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars, Nov. 7: Eran $41.25 @ 42.25, mill- 
run $43@44, shorts $45@46. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week 
was improved while offerings were 
light: Quotations Nov. 6: Bran $47@ 
48, gray shorts $51@52, delivered 
Texas common points; unchanged on 
both, compared with a week previous. 

Chicago: Another week of slow 
trading persisted in millfeeds in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Nov. 9. Market observers said it 
apparently would take better feed 
business to perk up activity. Prices 
fluctuated slightly, with bran and 
standard midds. gaining, and flour 
midds. and red dog losing ground. 
Some hope was held for improved 
conditions since mill running time 
was said to be somewhat shorter. 
Quotations Nov. 9: Bran $44.50, flour 
midds. $46@47.50, standard midds. 
$44@ 44.50, red dog $46.50@48.50. 

St. Louis: Demand was fair to good 
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last week for bran and supplies were 
not plentiful. Shorts were in better 
supply, and trading was rather light. 
Quotations Nov. 5: Bran $43.25@ 
43.75, shorts $47@47.50, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations sagged 
in the local market last week as the 
demand fell off rather perceptibly un- 
der the weight of promised Canadian 
offerings. Standard bran closed $2.50 
lower and middlings declined a like 
amount. Local sellers reported that 
buying resistance was quite general 
throughout the area and that con- 
siderable shopping was in evidence 
before any sales could be arranged. 
Quotations Nov. 7: Standard bran 
$52, midds, $52.50. 

Pittsburgh: Prices on flour mid- 
dlings and red dog were down last 
week, while standard middlings and 
bran stayed steady around levels of 
the previous week. Buying was cau- 
tious by both the wholesale and retail 
trade. Supplies in all lines continued 
plentiful. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Nov. 7: Bran $50.30@51.70, 
standard midds. $51.40@52.20, flour 
midds. $54.30@54.70, red dog $56.30@ 
56.60. 

Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed 
remained on a restricted basis last 
week. Supplies were a little in excess 
of the call so that a slightly easy un- 
dertone prevailed. But the season’s 
first snowfall was expected to bring 
out some orders. The Nov. 7 list of 
quotations showed bran at $51, a $1 
reduction from the previous week, 
while standard midds. held unchanged 
at $51.50, and red dog dipped to $56. 

New Orleans: The demand for mill- 
feeds was slow last week with a nar- 
rowing of the prices on bran and 
shorts. However, an increased interest 
was shown towards the week end, and 
mixers and jobbers awaited a firming 
of the market. Production was fairly 
heavy but buying was conservative. 
The decline in futures was very slight. 
Quotations Nov. 6: Bran $48@49.25, 
shorts $52@53. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet last week and without feature 
after a rather abrupt rise a week 
earlier. California prices have failed 
to advance, and thus there has been 
no room for mill offal to move out of 
this market to advantage. This has 
been responsible for holding prices at 
about current levels, and supply and 
demand appear to be about in bal- 
ance. Market quiet, low protein 
$41.50, delivered common transit 
points, high protein $42, both sacked 
basis. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week, with demand and supply 
about equal and the market firm. 
Plants are working 24 hours a day 
to capacity, six days a week and are 
sold through November. Quotations 
Nov. 6: Red bran and millrun $42, 
midds. $47. To Denver: Red bran and 
mill run $49, midds. $54. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $49.50, 
midds. $54.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: In line with 
lowered milling activity, supplies are 
still tight in the face of a lively de- 
mand. Quotations Nov. 7: Bran $51@ 
53, shorts $53@55, midds. $62@64, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The market remains 
unchanged with demand fair. No ex- 
port business has been confirmed for 
some time. Cash car quotations Nov. 
6: Bran $44.70@48.30, shorts $47.20 
@49.80, midds. $55.70@63.80. 

Winnipeg: Stocks of millfeeds from 
western Canada continue to move in 
sufficient volume to prevent any ac- 
cumulation of supplies. While the 
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PROMOTION CAMPAIGN—Canadian government officials in London, in- 
cluding those attached to the Canadian Wheat Board, have been sharing 
in the campaign to interest British bakers in imported flour. Their program 
complements that of the importers themselves and advertisements appeared 
in all the leading bakery trade journals. The advertisement shown here was 
published in half page sizes and attracted considerable trade attention. 





bulk of the stocks moving from the 
prairies are for Ontario and Quebec 
account, it is reported that some of 
these supplies are moving into the 
New England states. A small quantity 
of Canadian millfeeds was worked to 
the U.K. Prices showed a tendency to 
firm slightly. Quotations Nov. 6: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $38@42, shorts $40 
a 43, midds. $47@51. All prices cash 
carlot. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade remained quiet 
while prices receded 54 9¢ sack. Quo- 
tations: Nov. 6: Pure white rye $4.16 
a4.20, medium rye $3.96@4, dark 
rye $3.41@3.45. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices slipped in 
the central states during the week 
ending Nov. 6, but potential buyers 
apparently felt that even lower prices 
can be expected, since substantial 
sales failed to develop. Quotations 
Nov. 6: White patent rye $4.16@4.52, 
medium $3.96@4.32, dark $3.16 4. 

St. Louis: Demand was fair last 
week. Directions remained good. Quo- 
tations Nov. 5: Pure white $4.88, me- 
dium $4.68, dark $4.13, rye meal $4.38. 

New York: Rye flour sales were 
without special feature as inactive 
markets offered no inducement to 
buying. Quotations Nov. 7: Pure white 
patents $4.90@5. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
very moderate last week. Only fill-ins 
for immediate shipment were bought, 
and the trade waited for lower prices. 
Directions are good. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Nov. 7: Pure white 
No. 1 $4.69@ 4.88, medium $4.39 @ 4.68, 
dark $3.94@4.13, blended $6.14@7.04, 
rye meal $4.197 4.38. 

Philadelphia: A slightly easy un- 
dertone in the local rye market last 
week appeared to heighten resistance 
among bakers who looked forward to 
an opportunity to buy at something 
below current postings. At any rate, 
dealings remained on a restricted 
basis. The Nov. 7 quotation of $4.85 
@4.95 was 5¢ sack under that of the 
previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
some improvement in the demand as 
buyers start to place their winter 
orders. Quotations Nov. 7: Rolled oats 


in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Unusually mild weather 
for this season of the year continues to 
restrict output and sales of both rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Domestic sales 
showed a minor increase for the week 
ended Nov. 6, and there were indica- 
tions that some small quantities had 
been worked for export. Quotations 
Nov. 7: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.65@4.85 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.604 
5.85. All prices cash carlot. 


———=“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WALLACE TEMPLETON, 
GRAIN DEALER, DIES 
CHICAGO-—-Wallace Templeton, 58, 
partner in J. S. Templeton’s Sons, 
Chicago, and president of the Santa 
Fe Elevator Corp., Chicago, died of 
cancer Nov. 7. Funeral services were 
at 3 p.m. Nov. 9 at the Church of 
St. Elizabeth, Glencoe, Ill., with a 
private burial at the Forest Home 
Cemetery. Mr. Templeton had been in 
the grain business since 1919 in the 
Templeton firm, and headed the ele- 
vator company when it was formed in 
1939. He was active in the affairs of 
the Michigan Millers Assn. Surviving 
are his widow, Elizabeth, five chil- 
dren, and a brother, Kenneth S., part- 
ner in the grain firm. Friends wishing 
to remember Mr. Templeton are re- 
quested to send memorials in his 
name to the American Cancer So- 
ciety. 


————BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFfr 


VANCOUVER EXPORTS 

OF FLOUR AHEAD OF ’52 

VANCOUVER Flour exports 
from this port in August showed a 
substantial gain over the previous 
month but were down slightly from 
the same month last year. The total 
for the first eight months of this 
year, however, was well ahead of last 
season's figures being 2,165,244 bbl. 
compared with 1,972,217 bbl. 

During August, shipments to Cen- 
tral America, Korea, Hong Kong and 
Colombia showed increases. Follow- 
ing are the month's clearances: 
Korea 106,762, Philippine Islands 
100,776, Hong Kong 31,875, Central 
America 29,017, Colombia 11,538, 
Thailand 9,786, Panama 7,738, Japan 
7,741, Straits Settlements 7,419, Chile 
150 and Denmark 50 bbl. 
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WEEK’S WHEAT PACT SALES 
TOTAL 2.5 MILLION BUSHELS 





Slow Pace of Business Indicates U.S. Crop Year Exports 
of Litthke More Than 200 Million Bushels; 
Canadians Lead 


WASHINGTON—Wheat pact sales 
continue to accumulate slowly. In 
the week ending Nov. 3, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports 
that wheat and wheat flour sales 
from the U.S. amounted to approxi- 
mately 2.5 million bushels, of which 
513,000 bu. were sold as flour. For 
a comparable period Canadian sales 
were nearly double those of the U.S. 

At the present sales pace—even 
with the export subsidy stimulant— 
it seems doubtful that U.S. wheat 
and wheat flour exports for this 
year can greatly exceed 200 million 
bushels. USDA officials, following the 
Madrid conference of the wheat coun- 
cil, stated that the re-distribution 
of export quotas made necessary by 
the withdrawal of the U.K. from the 
pact is an academic issue since it 
seems improbable that the U.S. or 
Canada this year can export its guar- 
anteed quota. 

Only under the utmost pressure, 
through the device of give-away deals 
such as the Pakistan and Bolivian 
aid programs, is it likely that a 200 
million bushel wheat and wheat flour 
export can be maintained. On the 
basis of recently published analysis 
of wheat flour exports by the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of USDA 
it would seem certain that whole 


grain exports will suffer a greater 
decline this year than will flour ex- 
ports. However, the flour quotient of 
the U.S. export business probably will 
reflect lighter sales to U.K. terri- 
torial possessions where U.S. mills 
did a substantial business last year. 
It is learned that the wheat coun- 
cil contemplated the possibility that 
the U.K. might reverse its earlier 
withdrawal in part to permit these 
colonies to obtaim the subsidy advan- 
tage through participation in the 
wheat agreement. This issue was not 
resolved at the council session. 
Wheat export sales in the next 
week are not likely to maintain the 
sales pace of the past two weeks, 
trade sources report, since the buy- 
ing splurge of Japan and Spain is 
ended temporarily. Only the regular 
commitments of Holland are now 
seen as sustaining the volume. In 
this connection it is encouraging to 
note the conciliatory attitude of the 
Duich government as indicated by 
its wheat flour purchases from the 
U.S. under the pact. For the last 
week of sales reports the Dutch 
government has bought flour equiv- 
alent to 910,000 bu. wheat, repre- 
senting about one fourth of its total 
buying from the U.S. this wheat 
pact year. (See table on page 25.) 





Ending of Drouth Feed Program 
May Hinge on Hay Deal Success 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Ending of drouth 
area sales of government feed stocks 
at cut prices depends on the success 
of the relief hay programs in the 
drouth states, top U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials said last week. 

Privately, these officials wish to end 
as quickly as possible the operation 
which has found the government dis- 
posing of stocks of cottonseed oil 
meal, corn and other grains in the 
drouth area. If the hay program takes 
hold, they feel that it will be proper 
to end the sale of cut-price feeds as 
soon as they can meet their obliga- 
tions to holders of eligibility certifi- 
cates—the volume of which is now 
said to exceed supplies of 1952-crop 
cottonseed meal and which will have 
to be honored by deliveries of 1953- 
crop meal. 

Thus far, the hay program has not 
been proceeding too rapidly. However, 
USDA announced Nov. 6 that it had 
completed or was negotiating ar- 
rangements with eight states for put- 
ting the cooperative federal-state hay 
program into effect. Under the USDA 
proposal, the federal government will 
pay half of the freight costs for hay 
shipped to a drouth state, up to $10 a 
ton. Agreements had been completed 
with Arkansas, Kansas, Nevada and 
Virginia, and a final draft had been 
agreed upon between USDA and 
Texas. Preliminary discussions were 
under way with representatives of 
Kentucky, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. USDA officials were working 
vigorously to persuade the state gov- 


ernments to join in the effort. 

The state of Missouri has rejected 
the federal proposal and is going it 
alone, according to reports from that 
state. 

Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration officials admit that an end- 
ing of the ingredient give-away propo- 
sition may be wishful thinking. They 
acknowledge that the issue is loaded 
with politics. It is believed that the 
government may fear to end the bar- 
gain-counter feed proposition this 
winter even if the hay program gets 
rolling. 

The effects of the cottonseed meal 


DROUTH FEED SHIPMENTS 
LISTED BY USDA 


* 

WASHINGTON—A total of 38,021 
tons of formula feed for beef cattle 
and 5,187 tons of dairy feed had 
been approved by county committees 
under the drouth relief program 
through Oct. 30, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. These totals 
compare with 34,014 and 3,676 tons 
reported at the end of the previous 
week. The amounts of feed shipped 
through Oct. 30 under the program, 
with the total approved by commit- 
tees by that date in parentheses, 
were: Cottonseed meal 116,575 (190,- 
951), cottonseed pellets 215,068 (275,- 
264), cottonseed slab cake 3,333 
(4,948) tons, corn 6,893,610 (8,260,- 
620), wheat 356,574 (393,828), oats 
9,658,880 (11,870,720) bu. 





cut price have cut across the entire 
oilseed crushing industry, depressing 
the market for both soybean and cot- 
tonseed meals and putting the soy- 
bean industry in a price squeeze since 
soybean meal cannot rise to reflect 
the higher cost of beans to the 
processor. 

When the soybean and flaxseed in- 
dustry committees met here some 
weeks ago with PMA officials, they 
took for granted that PMA would 
decide to relieve the soybean crush- 
ing industry squeeze through an in- 
crease in the minimum sales price of 
cottonseed oil from government 
stocks for domestic use to 15¢ lb. The 
oil trade had accepted the govern- 
ment’s minimum selling price for cot- 
tonoil of 14¢ lb. as a price ceiling, 
whereas the government had clearly 
called it a price below which it would 
not sell and the government said that 
it would sell at the market if it was 
higher. 

The expected November price in- 
crease of cottonoil to 15¢ lb. failed to 
develop as planned due to the inter- 
vention of some unknown force at the 
eleventh hour. 

USDA press releases alleged to con- 
tain the notice of the price advance 
for November were within minutes 
of publication when a phone call from 
top levels at USDA halted the issu- 
ance of these releases. Subsequently, 
a day later, the announcement was 
made public without any change in 
the November minimum sales price 
for cottonoil. 

Government officials, in explaining 
the reversal of a previously planned 
action, said that they wanted to re- 
view the situation and learn if the 
ingredient program could be halted. 
Those officials believed that with the 
end of the government drouth ingredi- 
ent program, meal markets would 
strengthen and thereby relieve the 
soybean crushers of the present 
squeeze. 

Hope that the drouth feed program 
can end soon is bound up in the politi- 
cal considerations of the moment. 
The administration, shaken by recent 
election results, may fear to halt any 
government relief at this time be- 
cause of the possibility such action 
would cause further defections in the 
farm community. 

PMA officials are now reported to 
be waiting for a top level decision on 
the extension of the ingredient pro- 
gram and to see the outcome of the 
hay program before they will take 
any further action on cottonseed oil 
or on a halting of the reduced price 
feed deal. 

On balance, it now appears that it 
is a bad time on the political calen- 
dar for the government to drop its 
give-away program, and within USDA 
at working levels it is feared that the 
drouth feed program is with us for 
the balance of the fall and winter. 

At these same working levels of 
USDA, the opinion is expressed that 
the hay program is not sailing 
smoothly. 
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ADDITIONAL RAILROADS CUT 
FREIGHT FOR DROUTH HAY 


WASHINGTON-—Railroads serving 
the Illinois Freight Assn. territory 
have agreed to a 50% reduction in 
their freight rates for moving hay in 
carlots into drouth disaster areas, ac- 
cording to the secretary of agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson. 

The action was taken by making 
Western Trunk Lines Freight Tariff 
428-A applicable in IFA territory, ef- 
fective as of Oct. 30. This tariff was 
put into effect by Western Trunk 
Lines Oct. 16, and a similar reduction 
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was made Oct. 23 by railroads serv- 
ing Southern Freight Assn. territory. 

Meanwhile, the Traffic Executive 
Assn., Eastern Railroads, announced 
that eastern roads also had granted a 
50% reduction in rates, effective Nov. 
7, for transportation of hay to desig- 
nated drouth areas from all points 
in the eastern territory. It is expect- 
ed that surplus hay from many points 
in the eastern territory will be 
needed. 

The reduced rates will be in force 
until Nov. 16, USDA said. To be en- 
titled to the reduced rates, railroads 
will require a certificate that the hay 
is not being transported for the pur- 
pose of resale except to those farm- 
ers and agricultural interests which 
are directly entitled to the benefit of 
the reductions. 

The reduced rates will apply to hay 
that is moved in for distribution to 
eligible farmers and ranchers in 
drouth areas of Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Under the general plan of the hay 
distribution program, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will defray 
part of the cost of transporting the 
hay, while the states—in addition to 
providing funds where they are able 
to do so—will be responsible for the 
procurement and distribution of the 
hay. 
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CCC TURNS DOWN BOOST 
IN COTTONSEED OIL PRICE 


WASHINGTON In an eleventh 
hour reversal, top Production & 
Marketing Administration officials 
last week withheld approval of the 
proposed advance in the domestic 
sales price of the Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s stocks of cottonseed oil and 
decided to retain for the month of 
November the sale price of 14¢ lIb., 
crude, Valley basis, f.o.b. tank cars at 
mills. 

The sudden shift in policy was 
seen as the result of forceful last min- 
ute intervention. Original plans were 
to have issued the November com- 
modity sales price list with an ad- 
vance ordered for domestic cotton- 
seed oil at 10 a.m. Nov. 2. 

With hundreds of press announce- 
ments on hand as the minute hand 
approached the deadline, telephoned 
orders came to the USDA press of- 
fice withholding the official announce- 
ment. 

Later in the day top officials said 
that it had been decided to withhold 
the decision and go along another 
month at least with the present do- 
mestic sales price. 

Officials expressed the opinion that 
it would be unwise to tinker with the 
domestic price of oil as long as the 
drouth relief ingredient program is 
still in effect. PMA officials would 
like to end this program, which with 
its depressing effect on vegetable 
protein meals is putting the soybean 
crushing industry in a price squeeze. 

The price list also includes oats, 
rye, barley and rye for feed only at 
the market price. The offer of corn 
sets minimum prices of $1.91 bu. at 
Chicago, $1.82 at Minneapolis and 
$1.89 bu. at Kansas City for No. 3 
yellow. Quantities of flaxseed and 
soybeans are offered at the market 
fer crushing purposes only. 

Cottonseed oil is offered on the 
export list on a bid basis. Cottonseed 
meal is offered for export at the 
same prices as posted on the domes- 
tic list. Corn is offered for export 
at the market price. 
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NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
MAKES RESEARCH GRANT 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. Nov. 2 
made a $2,000 grant to the University 
of Minnesota for animal nutrition re- 
search. 

This was the seventh annual grant 
made to the university by the asso- 
ciation. The check for $2,000 was 
presented to the university at an as- 
sociation dinner meeting at the Hotel 
Radisson. 

The presentation was made by 
Phillip H. Knowles, General Mills, 
Inc., chairman of the association’s 
university fellowship fund committee 
and immediate past president of the 
association. Accepting the check was 
Prof. E. F. Ferrin, head of the ani- 
mal husbandry department, who ex- 
pressed the university’s appreciation 
of the feed association’s help in the 
research program. 

The fund this year will go to help 
support swine nutrition research, un- 
der the direction of Dr. L. E. Hanson. 
In previous years, the grant has been 
for poultry nutrition studies. 

The association grant will help sup- 
port two research investigations to 
be carried on in the anima! husbandry 
department of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. One ob- 
jective is “to study the effects of 
limited energy intake on the repro- 
ductive performance of gilts.” The 
other is “to develop a satisfactory 
and economical dry ration for baby 
pigs so that they may be weaned at 
an early age from the sow, or from 
artificial milk.” 

The recently elected president of 
the association, Harry G. Cowan, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., was 
presented with a new gavel, engraved 
with his name, by Mr. Knowles. 


s E STA E 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
OF 160 MILLION BU. SEEN 


WASHINGTON Present pros- 
pects indicate that Australia’s 1953- 
54 wheat production will be about 
160 million bushels, compared with 
193 million last year, according to a 


recent report from the American 
Embassy, Sydney. 
If the harvest in December-Janu- 


ary totals that amount, about 150 
million bushels probably would be 
delivered to the Australian Wheat 
Board and the remainder retained on 
farms 

A crop of the size indicated would 
supply a surplus of about 80 million 
bushels after filling domestic needs 
for all purposes, the U.S Depart- 
ment of Agriculture noted. Assuming 
no change in carryover stocks, this 
would imply an exportable surplus 
of 80 million bushels. This would as- 
sure Australia’s supply for filling its 
International Wheat Agreement 
quota with some remainder for sales 
outside IWA channels 
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CANADIAN LAKEHEAD 
GRAIN CLEARANCES UP 
WINNIPEG—Clearances of all 
grains from Canadian lakehead ter- 
minal elevators to lower lake and 
eastern points by lake carrier from 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 28, inclusive, are ahead 
of the comparative total for last year. 
While wheat shipments are down, 
oats, barley and rye clearances are 
well ahead of last year. The aggre- 
gate total for all grains amounts to 
116,200,000 bu. compared with 110,- 
100,000 bu. a year ago. Rail move- 
ment, on the other hand, is down with 
this year’s figure standing at 2,100,000 
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bu. as against 5,800,000 bu. for the 
same period a year ago. 

Lake shipments show wheat clear- 
ances at 39,900,000 bu. with last 
year’s comparative figure amounting 
to 52,100,000 bu. The figures for other 
grains follow, with last year’s totals 
in parentheses: oats 34,000,000 (19,- 
600,000); barley 35,700,000 (34,900,- 
000); rye 4,800,000 (1,700,000); flax 
1,800,000 (1,800,000). 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. A. CASE TO HANDLE 
GMI’S MILLFEED IN S. E. 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of Richard A. Case as millfeed sales 
executive for General Mills, Inc., 
southeastern operations has been an- 
nounced by T. M. Crosby, manager of 
GMI millfeed sales. 

Mr. Case is General Mills’ assistant 
grain executive and buyer at Louis- 
ville, a position he has held since 
October, 1951. Previously, since 1936, 
he served in the company’s grain op- 
erations in Minneapolis and Chicago. 

In his new assignment he will be 
in charge of millfeed sales from the 
company’s mills in the southeastern 
territory, in addition to his grain buy- 
ing responsibilities. 
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J. S. GIBBS JOINS 
JOHNSON-STRADER CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS—J. Stanley 
Gibbs has joined the staff of the 
Johnson-Strader Co., Dallas, Ralph C. 
Strader, partner in the feed firm has 
announced. 

Mr. Gibbs will engage in merchan- 
dising vitamin and similar feed in- 
gredients for the newly established 
firm. He formerly was in the feed 
business at Tyler, Texas, operating a 
retail store and feed manufacturing 
establishment. 

The Johnson-Strader Co. was 
formed Oct. 1 by E. B. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the E. B. Johnson Co., Farm- 
ers Branch, Texas, peanut processors, 
and Ralph C. Strader, formerly man- 
ager of the feed department at Dallas 
for Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. The 
firm will handle a full line of feed 
ingredients on brokerage and job- 
bing basis. 
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SOUTHERN GRAIN RATE 


DECISION POSTPONED 
ATLANTA, GA. Commissioner 
Charles D. Mahaffie of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has passed an 
order postponing the effective date 
of the ICC order entered on June 5, 
1953, in the Southern Grain Rates 
Case from Nov. 23, 1953, to Dec. 31, 
1953. 

In practical effect, this order mere- 
ly delays to Nov. 30, 1953, the date 
on which the carriers involved in 
this inquiry are required to file cor- 
rected tariffs in line with the new 
rates prescribed under the June 5, 
1953, decision, the Southern Bakers 
Assn. points out. 

However, the extension indicates 
that the commission is giving careful 
consideration to the petitions for in- 
tervention, reconsideration, reargu- 
ment and rehearing which were filed 
last month by the Southern Bakers 
Assn. 

“The order is the most encourag- 
ing development in the case since 
our entrance into the matter,” E. P. 
Cline, secretary, said, “and it is hoped 
that after full consideration of our 
petitions the commission will recog- 
nize the plight of the southern con- 
sumers, allow our intervention and 
reopen the case so that the preju- 
dices created by the June 5, 1953, 
order can be remedied.” 























Dale W. McMillen 





Harold W. McMillen 


CENTRAL SOYA CHAIRMAN—Harold W. McMillen was elected chairman 
of the board of directors of Central Soya Company, Inc., at the annual meet- 


ing Nov. 4. 


He succeeds his father, Dale W. McMillen, who will continue 


as a director and chairman of the finance and development committee, A 
director of the company since its incorporation in 1934, Harold W. McMillen 
was elected vice president in charge of soybean oil sales and specialty prod- 
ucts in 1945. A year later he was named director of sales for McMillen 
Feed Mills division of Central Soya Co. In 1950 he became executive vice 
president. Dale W. McMillen founded Central Soya and McMillen Feed Mills 
in 1934 and assumed the board chairmanship for both the company and its 


division at that time. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON There is an 
alarming clashing of the administra- 
tive gears within the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reliable sources 
report to The Northwestern Miller. 
This condition, if permitted to con- 
tinue, will undermine the best efforts 
of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson and add further unwarranted 
discredit to the sorely pressed sec- 
retary. 

One informant said that a_ shin- 
ing example of this friction was the 
sudden reversal of a decision of top 
Production and Marketing Admini- 
stration officials to authorize an in- 
crease in the minimum domestic sales 
price for cotton oil. 

At the eleventh hour it was dis- 
covered that influential USDA ad- 
visors had gone directly to the secre- 
tary to obtain a reversal of the com- 
mitment without informing the exec- 
utive in charge of the action. 

Other behind-the-scene manipula- 
tions are foreseen. 

This condition is sorely trying to 
one of the best of administrative of- 
ficials who is now asserted to be ready 
to leave the government if he must 
contend with this type of cloak room 
maneuvering. 

This official is sticking gamely to 
his guns without any audible com- 
plaint but he is now seen near the 
bursting point where he may decide 
to pick up his rag dolls and go back 
to Richmond to his own business ac- 
tivities. 

This PMA executive deserves the 
support of responsible business men 
who want the Benson program to suc- 
ceed. It is learned that Mr. Benson 
himself does not want to lose this 
man but until he exerts some disci- 
pline over his immediate staff it is 
doubtful that he can hold this official 
in government service. 

Most of the Benson troubles stem 
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from poor internal staff work. His 
under secretary, True D. Morse, 
leaves much to be desired in this 
delicate post. It is confirmed here 
that the administration is now look- 
ing about for a more acutely sensi- 
tive politically-minded official to take 
over from Mr. Morse. Basically Mr. 
Morse is seen as a solid citizen intent 
on sound agricultural policies but he 
is sadly miscast in his present posi- 
tion and can be construed as little 
more than a dead weight on the sec- 
retary. 

That the secretary is becoming 
aware of shortcomings within his 
immediate official family is a good 
sign. It may now be appropriate for 
processors and others to direct their 
ideas to him by letter, wire or tele- 
phone—-in part to encourage him 
but largely to advise him of their 
attitude toward the internal situa- 
tion within his top staff level which 
threatens to cause the departure of 
one of the best types of executives 
yet to appear on the agricultural 
scene here. 

This is an item of pressing emer- 
gency. It would be the better part 
of wisdom for the grain, milling and 
feed industries to get behind Howard 
H. Gordon and tell the secretary their 
position in no uncertain language if 
he is not to be lost. 
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S. W. NEWMAN ELECTED BY 
CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Cleveland Flour 
Club, held recently, the following of- 
ficers were elected: S. W. Newman, 
the Newman Flour Co., president, 
Max Klir, Minneapolis Flour Co., vice 
president, Curt Liebert, Henkel Flour 
Mills, secretary, and W. E. Pittsley, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., treasurer. 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS—Four winners of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
milling scholarships to Kansas State College, Manhattan, were announced 
recently by Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the flour and feed milling 
industries department at the college. The winners of the $1,000 scholarships 
are shown above. They are, left to right, L. Neal Atkinson, Winfield, Kansas; 
Roger K. Bishop, Manhattan; Richard R. Robertson, Ewing, Ind., and Bert L. 
Curry, Prescott, Kansas. The Fulton company established the scholarships in 
1949 to help attract able young men to the milling industry. The $1000 is 
furnished the students at $250 a year for four years. The students were 
selected by the Kansas State milling industries faculty and Clyde W. Mullen, 


assistant dean of agriculture. 





U.K. Flour Importers Report 
Both Progress and Problems 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 


LONDON — After two months of 
operating on a free marke’t, the 
British flour importers are able to 
assess their progress and examine 
those matters seen as possible impedi- 
ments to future developments. While 
the volume of business has not been 
as large as some, including the Ca- 
nadian millers themselves, would like 
to have seen, many importers express 
themselves as fairly satisfied with 
progress. This is particularly true of 
the English section of the trade. 

A number of firms not normally en- 
gaged in flour importation have come 
into the business, and while this has 
eaten into the traditional outlets of 
the importers, the situation is ex- 
pected to right itself in due course. 
The attitude of the established trade 
is that if new importers can fill a need 
then they can have no complaints. 
The newcomers to the trade are 
mainly bakers’ sundriesmen who see 
imported flour as a commodity likely 
to take the place of their lost orders 
for substitute baking sundries. An 
easier supply of regular raw mate- 
rials means that the demand for their 
products is diminishing. Many are 
finding that flour importing requires 
a wide knowledge of finance and an- 
cillary matters — knowledge taking 
years to acquire —and their initial 
enthusiasm is waning. Wise flour ex- 
porters prefer to take advantage of 
the regular importers’ experience. 

In the long run, most of these ar- 
rangements will be short lived and 
some could be expensive to either or 
both parties. Safety lies in keeping 
contact with the recognized firms in 
the trade. It is essential that the sys- 
tem of orderly marketing be main- 
tained if the trade is to retain its 
standing. 

Quality Angle 

There are a number of other points 
to which attention should be given in 
order to take maximum advantage of 


opportunities as they arise. One such 
opportunity is present right now. The 
British millers are incorporating 30% 
English wheat in their grists, and this 
weakens the quality of their produc- 
tion. The stronger Canadian flours 
have a decided edge, a fact not missed 
by the experienced baker. There has 
been a demand but it seems that some 
sales have been missed, mainly due to 
two factors. 

There is a tendency, it is reported, 
for Canadian sellers to be a little slow 
in following the port millers’ price, 
and this makes trading a little diffi- 
cult. The second circumstance harm- 
ing sales has been the dissatisfaction 
voiced by bakers at the delays in 
delivering imported flour. This is not 
necessarily general, but even isolated 
instances may mean the loss of an 
important buyer to the home mills. 

In dealing with a nearby mill the 
baker knows that he can be assured 
that delivery will be made on a speci- 
fied day and even at a specified hour 
if necessary. Flour salesmen are not 
slow to emphasize this advantage, 
and it provides a serious competitive 
element for the importer. It is re- 
ported that there have been cases 
where the Canadian seller was un- 
able to ship by a named steamer or 
failed to cover a specified date of 
shipment. The non-arrival of flour as 
ordered throws bakers’ production 
plans out of gear and plays into the 
hands of the local producer. 

Interest Keen 

That many bakers are anxious for 
Canadian flour is evidenced by the 
fact that the inability of one importer 
to deliver is followed by requests to 
other importers for spot supplies. 
Often, the second importer is unable 
to meet the demand because of his 
own prior commitments, and the re- 
sult is that the buyer has no alterna- 
tive but to turn to the home miller. 
The sharp comments made by bakers 
indicate a loss of good-will for im- 
ported flour. In some cases it is pos- 


sible that the loss of trade will be 
permanent for at a later stage in the 
crop year, when the proportion of 
English wheat used in the grist is 
smaller, the quality variation will not 
be as great. 

There is no disposition on the part 
of the importer to blame the Ca- 
nadian miller for this state of affairs 
because it is obvious he will do his 
best to have shipments arrive on 
time. The delay is somewhere along 
the distribution channel, and the feel- 
ing is that prompt action must be 
taken to locate the snarl. A joint in- 
vestigation with the railways, the 
dock authorities and the shipping au- 
thorities might uncover the weakness, 
if there is a weakness on the Canadian 
side. 

Flour provides a fair revenue for 
the firms engaged in the freight busi- 
ness, and it is considered that some 
special effort should be made to pre- 
vent the continuance of a set of cir- 
cumstances that might result in a 
permanent loss of business for them. 
It is up to those allied to the flour 
trade to help the millers satisfy their 
customers. 

Accent on Spot 

As far as the general market pic- 
ture in the U.K. is concerned, buyers 
are extremely nervous, and the ac- 
cent is on spot sales. Recent quota- 
tions show that the premium for Ca- 
nadian flour is approximately 2/- or 
28¢ at an exchange rate of $2.80 to the 
pound. For national flour of 80% ex- 
traction the home millers are quoting 
105/6 equivalent to $14.77. 

The demand for 72% extraction 
flour is still small because bakers are 
not encouraged to use it, or consum- 
ers to buy the resulting bread, when 
the government pays a subsidy of 
$5.97 280 lb. sack on a basis of a 
price of 110/3 or $15.47 operative at 
the end of control. Trade opinion is 
that the price of flour will fall fur- 
ther still in the near future without 
any reduction in the consumer price 
of the loaf. This will ease the subsidy 
payments made by the government, 
and it is suggested that when the 
subsidy drops as low as $2.80 it will 
be withdrawn, the resulting gap being 
covered by an increase in the price of 
bread. 

Relieved of this competition the 
whiter flour will have a better chance 
of competing, and it is on this premise 
that some traders base their optimis- 
tic estimates of the future for whiter 
flour. ‘ 

One assessment of the white flour 
trade places it at 24%2% of the total 
offtake by the plant bakeries and 
18% in the case of the smaller bak- 
eries where greater stress is placed 
on the production of specialty breads. 

Trade in winters during the two 
months under review has been rea- 
sonably good, and the Canadian mil- 
lers have effectively met the com- 
petition provided by Australia and by 
the British country millers. There was 
keen competition among the country 
millers, but despite some form of 
price agreement, stated to have been 
made, sales at 94/-, equivalent to 
$13.16 280-lb. sack were recorded. 

The British flour milling industry 
itself is having to face up to a num- 
ber of difficulties, according to ob- 
servers. The miller, it is suggested, is 
still thinking in terms of 15¢ sack, 
strengthening his millfeed market by 
about £1 sterling, or $2.80 long ton, 
but in actual fact he has got a com- 
paratively weak flour market with a 
millfeed market that has no strength 
at all. Any bids of £21 ton, equivalent 
to $58.80, would be readily taken by 
the millers at the present time in the 
face of responsible trade opinion that 
the price is likely to dip to £17 ton, 
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or $47.60, before there is any stabili- 
zation in the market whatsoever. 

It appears that their raw material 
is costing too much, and their run- 
ning and selling costs are too high. 
It is too early to forecast what the 
final impact will be but these circum- 
stances do indicate a possibility that 
the inefficient mills will go out of 
business while the remaining units 
will have to submit to a major re- 
organization. While the trade is so 
disturbed imported flour has a rea- 
sonable chance of reestablishing its 
position and ensuring acceptance 
among bakers. 
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RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 
SHOWS NEW EQUIPMENT 
CLIFTON, N. J.—Several new 

pieces of weighing, packing and pro- 

portioning equipment developed in its 
laboratory and shops were shown by 
the Richardson Scale Co. to repre- 
sentatives of the business press of the 
industries it serves at a preview held 

at the Richardson plant Oct. 30. 
Three items have direct application 

in the flour and formula feed milling 

industries, Ingraham H. Richardson, 
president of the company, stated. 





They include a remote-controlled pro- 


portioning system, applicable for any 
operation where bulk formula prod- 
ucts are mixed, a “Y-veyor’” which 
permits increase in production in flour 
and feed packing operations, and a 
rotary pocket feeder designed to feed 
hard-to-manage materials from bins 
to conveyors. 

The remote-controlled proportion- 
ing system is electronically controlled 
and great flexibility is claimed for it 
by the Richardson engineers who ex- 
plained the development. 

The “Y-veyor” is simply a conveyor 
mechanism that transfers filled open- 
mouth bags from two packing ma- 
chines to a sewing machine. It was 
claimed that tests have shown that 
two men—one putting the bags on 
the packers, and another operating 
the sewing head—can fill and close 
15 bags a minute. 

Members of the engineering staff 
also conducted a demonstration of 
typical material-flow in a bin with 
the use of a plate glass bin cross- 
section and granular material. The 
demonstration was supplemented by 
showing slow-motion pictures to illus- 
trate the behaviour of the material. 

There were approximately 25 busi- 
ness magazine representatives in the 
party. A luncheon at a Clifton restau- 
rant preceded the preview. 
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NEBRASKA FEED MEETING 
PROGRAM PLANS READY 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Latest develop- 

ments in livestock and poultry nutri- 

tion plus discussions on such topics as 
animal fats for cattle feeding and 
promotion of customer relations make 
up the program of the Nebraska feed 
and nutrition conference which will 
be held at the University of Ne- 

braska Nov. 12. 

Program speakers include Ed Hoyt, 
director of the Nebraska depart- 
ment of agriculture and inspection, 
“Changes in Feed Control Laws”; Dr. 
Philip Kelley, chairman of the depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry, “Increasing 
Dairy Production Through Intelligent 
Feeding”; Dr. T. H. Jukes, Lederle 
Laboratories division of the American 
Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y., ““Re- 
cent Developments in Poultry Feed- 
ing”; R. J. Meade, department of ani- 
mal husbandry, “Progress in Swine 
Nutrition,” and Dr. John Matsushima, 
department of animal husbandry, 
“The Use of Animal Fats in Cattle 
Rations.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





C. B. McLeod, president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
and Mrs. McLeod were at the Elms 
Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo., this 
week on their way to visit their son 
at Fulton, Mo. 

& 


Ward W. Miller, eastern sales 
manager, and J. K. Beeson, assistant 
general manager, Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, are on a two-weeks’ 
eastern business trip calling on the 
trade in Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. 


S 
Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
of the bakery division, Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., returned last week from 
a business trip into Florida. While in 
Miami, Mr. Patterson addressed a 
meeting of the Southeast Florida 
Bakers Assn. 

es 


General Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
held a regional sales meeting in New 
York Nov. 6 and among the district 
managers attending the session were 
Cc. C. Olson, Boston district, G. A. 
Landenberger, Philadelphia, and V. A. 
Vosseller, Buffalo. 

s 

J. Mullin, manager, Minneapolis, 
and Jules Le Paix, manager Kansas 
City, Leval & Co., Inc., were New 
York visitors during the week ending 
Nov. 7. 

e 

V. T. Pearson, assistant field sales 
manager, bakery flours, and R. J. 
King, institutional mix department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
were visitors in the New York offices 
during the week. 

S 

Hans Hamburg, Chicago office, 
Continental Grain Co., was recently 
introduced on the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange. He has just 
returned from six weeks’ trip abroad. 

& 

J. Mark Hiebert, M.D., executive 
vice president of Sterling Drug, Inc., 
has been elected to the board of 
trustees of Boston University for a 
term ending in 1958. 

€ 

Harry C. Lautensack, vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the company’s eastern divi- 


sion, has been appointed a member 
of the Buffalo Board of Education 
to fill out an unexpired term which 
runs until 1956. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Foundation, Chicago, 
visited mills in southern Wisconsin 
Nov. 5. 

* 


J. E. Skidmore of J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tennessee, visited 
the Millers National Federation of- 
fices Nov. 6. 

e 


Henry L. Sumpter, sale manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a trade 
trip in Oklahoma and Texas. While 
in Dallas he attended the opening of 
the Baird Baking Co. 

e 

B. H. Pepper, sales director of 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
was in Kansas City recently on busi- 
ness. 


Adrian Ehernberger, vice president 
of Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, and his son, Teddy, were deer 
hunting in southern Missouri recently. 

a 

H. E. MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a_ business 
trip to Texas. 
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DOMESTIC, CLASS 2 
WHEAT PRICES LISTED 

WINNIPEG—The average price for 
domestic wheat in October, 1953, 
basis No. 1 northern and 1 C.W. am- 
ber durum in Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver store stood at 
$1.954%% and $2.11%%, respectively, ac- 
cording to figures released by the 
Canadian Wheat Board Nov. 3. Ex- 
port averages, on the same basis and 
in the same store, totaled $1.95% and 
$2.94%4, respectively. 

On this basis, the averages of ex- 
port and domestic wheat for October 
are the same for spring wheat. For 
amber durum wheat, the export or 
Class 2 price is 83°s¢ bu. over the do- 
mestic price. 








J. Donald Johnson 


Lowell Judd 





John F. Heimovics 


PRODUCTION SCHOOL SPEAKERS—Shown here are three of the speakers 
who will appear at the Midwest Feed Production School, to be held Nov. 16-18 
at the President Hotel in Kansas City. J. Donald Johnson, feed production 
superintendent, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will cover car and truck 
loading. Lowell Judd, superintendent, Albers Milling Co., Kansas City, will 
discuss pellet mill operation. John F. Heimovics, executive vice president, J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co., Enterprise, Kansas, will explain the feed 
technology school at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS ' 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








‘i ‘iii “OLD TIMES” 
ROCRANER” *"BEODGETTIS” RYE i2auilis: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
SITUATIONS 
*¥ 


cash with order. 
Vv 
WANTED | 
ree 


v Vv 
COMPETENT KANSAS MILLING GRADU- 
ate, 20 years’ experience all phases, wants 
position management or partnership possi- 
bilities small concern. Address 1213, The 
Northwestern Miller, 141 W. Jackson 

Blivd., Chicago 4, Il. 


HELP WANTED | 
v 


WANTED - MILLING ENGINEER 


Good opportunity in modern, large corn 
mill for junior engineer. Milling educa- 
tion or some experience in a grain mill 
desired. Write letter giving particulars 
to Address 1274, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























MACHINERY WANTED 
v 





heme 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing inachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OLD TIMERS NIGHT—At the Oct. 16 meeting of the 
Chicago Feed Club at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 10 
past presidents and charter members turned out to be 
feted. The treatment included champagne, through the 
courtesy of Earle M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., president 
of the club. Shown above are pictures of the honor guests. 
At the left (left to right), are the four charter members 
of the club: C. W. Sievert, C. W. Sievert & Associates; 
Stuart S. Nordvall, Arcady Farms Milling Co.; John 
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Mecking, J-M Trading Corp.; and William Le Blanc, Sauk 
Trail Feed & Supply, Chicago Heights, Ill. At the right 
are the past presidents attending: Charles Van Horssen, 
General Mills, Inc.; Joseph G. Nellis, Nellis Feed Co.; 
W. D. Cunningham, Cereal By-Products Co.; Leo J. Knapp, 
Calcium Carbonate Co.; Lee Hammett, Western Adver- 
tising Agency, and Joseph E. Nelson, Packing House By- 
Products Co. Mr. Nelson belongs in both groups. He was 
the first president of the group, and a founding member. 





FEED MEN HONOR CHICAGO 
CLUB’S FOUNDERS, LEADERS 


CHICAGO—Close to 100 members 
and guests of the Chicago Feed Club 
turned out to honor the founding 
members and past presidents at “Old 
Timers Night” at the regular meet- 
ing of the organization at the Con- 
gress Hotel the evening of Oct. 16. 

The founding members present 
were: C. W. Sievert, C. W. Sievert & 
Associates; Stuart S. Nordvall, Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co.; John Meck- 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














Complete Equipment For Modern 


1000 Bbl. Flour Mill To Be 
Sold Piece By Piece 


Former Dobry Mills Located Yukon, Okla., 15 Miles 
West Oklahoma City, Okla. 


14 Great Western Roller Mills, 9x30 and 9x36 A- 
Drive, roll feeders, AA-1 condition; Union Spe- 
cial Sewing Machines; Howe Scales; Flour Pack- 
ers; two Howes Bran & Feed Packers, motor 
drive; 200 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse Syn. Motor, 
720 R.P.M., with all controls, 2,300 volt including 
drive; six G. W. Purifiers & four G. W. Sifters; 
one Forster No. 2 Hammer Mill; Niagara 2x15 
Rebolt Sifter; three Novadel-Agene Feeders; 
Flour Agitators; Laboratory Equipment; Brown- 
Duvall Moisture Tester; Rotomaster Test Bolter; 
6x30’ Vertical Lift; Entoleters; Steel Elevators; 
Dust Collectors; Fans; Draver Feeders; Motors; 
Screw Conveyor; Bins; Hangers; Bearings; Belt- 
ing; Gearheads; Lineshaft. All equipment to be 
sold. Bids accepted on piece or lots. Complete 
list and prices forwarded on request. This equip- 
ment is priced to sell. Sale in charge of P. J. Mont- 
gomery, 12 N. E. 28th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Phone JA 8-2132. Call - Wire - Write. 


SALE 











ing, J-M Trading Corp., and William 
Le Blanc, Sauk Trail Feed & Supply, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Among the past presidents attend- 
ing were: Charles Van Horssen, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Joseph G. Nellis, 
Nellis Feed Co.; W. D. Cunningham, 
Cereal By-Products Co.; Leo J. 
Knapp, Calcium Carbonate Co.; Lee 
Hammett, Western Advertising 
Agency, and Joseph E. Nelson, Cen- 
tral Feed & Supply Co. Mr. Nelson 
was doubly honored, having been a 
charter member and the first presi- 
dent of the club. 

New officers, to take their posts in 
January, were elected. They are: Eu- 
gene G. Young, Illinois Farm Supply 
Co., president; N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co., vice president; 
R. C. Becker, Cereal By-Products Co., 
secretary, and Fred DeGraw, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
treasurer. 

Two new directors were elected: 
They are Henry E. Pruyn, Pratt Food 
Co., Hammond, Ind., and Richard V. 
Scott, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Holdover 
directors are John R. Clements, Albe- 
marle Paper Mfg. Co., and John R. 
Sheetz, New Century Co. 


As part of the program, Mr. Nelson 
outlined the history of the club, 
which had its organizational meet- 
ing Sept. 22, 1942. Among the per- 


sons instrumental in forming the 
club, in addition to those present, 
were: George F. Barrett, Chicago 


Feed Ingredient Co.; Martin E. New- 
ell, now southwestern manager, Feed- 
stuffs, Kansas City; Sigurd O. Wer- 
ner, former Chicago manager of Feed- 
stuffs, now deceased, and Russell D. 
Ward, Ward Feed Co., Chicago. 


To complete the program, Phil W. 
Tobias, Jr., Simmonds & Simmonds, 
Inc., showed a film of the T-V pro- 
gram, Candid Camera, and another 
entitled “Let’s Go Fishing.” 


DEATHS 


Wallace Templeton, 58, partner in 
J. S. Templeton’s Sons, Chicago, and 
president of the Santa Fe Elevator 
Corp., Chicago, died Nov. 7. More de- 
tails will be found on page 27. 











A member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange since 1919, Frederick A. 
Giddings, 61, died in Winnipeg Nov. 
4, following a long illness. He had 
operated as a broker on the Winni- 
peg Exchange for 11 years. In 1930 
he became a member of the commis- 
sion and brokerage fm of Atheson, 
Giddings & Raikes. 





W. B. TALBERT NAMED HEAD 
OF KENTUCKY FEED GROUP 


LOUISVILLE—W. B. Talbert, Blue 
Grass Feed Co., Lexington Ky., was 
elected president of the Kentucky 
Feed Assn. at the ninth annual meet- 
ing held at the Kenlake Hotel, Ken- 
tucky Lake State Park, Hardin, Ky. 

Other officers named are: vice 
president, H. K. Blandford, Oscar 
Farmer & Sons, Louisville; secretary- 
treasurer, William C. Willock; direc- 
tors (three year terms) Mr. Talbert; 
T. E. Aubrey, Aubrey & Co., Louis- 
ville; Henry Fruechtenicht, Henry 
Fruechtenicht Co., Louisville, and 
Wayne Foust, Green River Hatchery, 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Appearing on the program were 
W. E. Glennon, executive president, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
speaking on the ‘Feed Situation”; 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn.; Lew Ullrich, Kentucky Motor 
Transport Assn., whose title was 
“Load Limits on Kentucky Roads.” 
Bruce Poundstone, University of Ken- 
tucky, who talked on “Tag System 
vs. Reporting System”; William P. 
Garrigus, University of Kentucky, 
whose title was “Cattle Supplements 
for Kentucky”; and Mr. Foust, who 
talked on “Trends in the Poultry In- 
dustry in Kentucky.” 

A convention highlight was the an- 
nual dinner meeting of past presi- 
dents and directors. 

The association’s tenth annual 
meeting will be held at Du Pont 
Lodge, Cumberland Falls State Park, 
near Corbin, Ky., on Sept. 13-14, 
1954. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 





Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 31, 
1953, and Nov. 2, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American—, ein bond—, 

Oct Nov. Oct Nov. 

si, 2s ai, 2, 

1953 1952 1953 1952 
WHORE «ces 353,048 293,700 »242 835 
COTM scccce> 23,220 31,204 eee one 
CE. veccesce Be 808 30,140 2,034 1,158 
EE tina genie 5,921 2,917 789 276 
SE Cnn wae 12,609 18,989 582 302 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Oct. 31, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
492 (1,722), bu.; barley, 63 (293). 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, Oct, 30, 1953 (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
POOGRGE 0 6 denrcse 101 ee e« ee 
| ere 710 a% 387 318 
ARBOR «2c crave 410 2,034 73 
Chicago, afloat ee oe 363 ° 
rr o- a 9 191 
Baltimore ...... 20 ee ° 
eS err ee 415 1,588 86 47 
Betas. .<0% 1,656 3,622 1,375 1,055 
Previous week .. 937 3,029 855 513 
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Feed Concentrate Supplies Again 
Large for 1953-54, USDA Notes 


WASHINGTON—Supplies of feed 
grains and other concentrates for the 
1953-54 feeding season are again more 
than adequate, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture points out. 

Feed prices are expected to average 
a little lower in 1953-54 than in 
1952-53, USDA says in its latest Feed 
Situation report. However, in contrast 
with generally declining prices in 
1952-53, some strengthening of feed 
prices from the low points this fall 
may be expected later in the season. 

Supplies of feed concentrates for 
the 1953-54 season, including the 
grains and by-product feeds, are esti- 
mated at about 172 million tons, 3 
million tons larger than in 1952-53 
and 10 million above the 1946-50 aver- 
age. The supply per grain-consuming 
animal unit is only slightly below the 
record level for the 1948-50 period. 
Consumption of feed grains in 1953-54 
may be a little smaller than the 1953 
production, and carryover stocks into 
1954-55 are expected to be close to 
the record of about 30.6 million tons 
in 1950. 

Big Corn Supply 

The 1953-54 corn supply of 4 billion 
bushels is only slightly smaller than 
the record supply of 1949-50. The 
record large supply of corn in the 
Corn Belt accounts for practically all 
of the increase in feed concentrate 
supplies from last year or from the 
1946-50 average. The total supply of 
each of the other feed grains is below 
average. 

Supplies of by-product feeds in 
1953-54, USDA says, will probably be 
close to the large supplies of more 
than 22 million tons in each of the 
past two years. The high-protein feed 
supply is expected to be a little smal- 
ler than the big supply in 1952-53. 
Prices of these feeds have declined 
sharply during the past year and are 
expected to remain somewhat lower 
this fall and winter than a year 
earlier, but they may advance later, 
especially if hog and poultry produc- 
tion increases early in 1954. 

USDA says the large supply of feed 
concentrates available again for this 
feeding season result from near-aver- 
age production of feed grains, large 
carryover stocks from last year and 
the prospects for another big supply 
of by-product feeds. 

However, supplies again vary 
sharply by areas. In the Corn Belt, 
grain supplies are near record, largely 
as a result of another big corn crop 
and carryover. On the other hand, 
dry weather over much of the South 
has reduced feed crop production 
again. 

Allowing for a small reduction in 
the number of grain-consuming ani- 
mal units on farms, the 1953-54 sup- 
ply of feed concentrates per animal 
unit is 3% larger than in 1952-53. If 
the rate of feeding per animal unit is 
about the same as the 1946-50 aver- 
age, the total quantity of feed grains 
and other concentrates fed would be 
about 125 million tons. This would be 
slightly larger than in 1952-53. At this 
rate of feeding, and allowing for other 
uses and exports of feed grains, the 
total feed concentrate supply would 
be sufficient to meet this season’s re- 
quirements and leave a carryover of 
feed grains close to the record 30.6- 
million-ton level in 1950. 

The supply of the four major feed 
yrains—corn, oats, barley and sor- 
ghum grains—is estimated at 147 mil- 
lion tons. This would be 4 million tons 
or 3% larger than in 1952-53. This 


supply includes 1953 production of 118 
million tons, a probable carryover of 
28 million and an allowance for a lit- 
tle over 1 million tons for imports. 
Total utilization is expected to be at 
least as large as in 1952-53, when 115 
million tons were consumed domesti- 
cally and exported. 

The big 1953-54 corn supply was 
estimated at 3,997 million bushels, a 
little larger than in 1952-53 and with- 
in 1% of the record of 1949-50. This 
includes an above average crop esti- 
mated at 3,196 million bushels and a 
probable carryover of about 800 mil- 
lion. Corn supplies are especially 
large in the Corn Belt. Based on cur- 
rent supply and utilization prospects, 
the carryover of corn on Oct. 1, 1954, 
is expected to exceed 900 million 
bushels, which would be biggest on 
record. 

The total supply of oats, with the 
crop down this year, is estimated at 


about 1,500 million bushels, about 120 
million smaller than in 1952-53. Total 
oats utilization will probably be some- 
what smaller than in 1952-53 as a re- 
sult of smaller supplies and the big 
corn supply. 

The 1953-54 barley supply is esti- 
mated at 313 million bushels, a little 
less than last year and the smallest 
since 1938. The reduction reflects a 
further decline in the carryover. The 
smaller supply will probably result in 
some reduction in the amount fed to 
livestock. The total sorghum grain 
supply is estimated at 121 million 
bushels, again below average, but 
30% larger than the very short sup- 
ply in 1952-53. The quantity of wheat 
fed to livestock has been at a low 
level in recent years and this situa- 
tion is expected to continue. 

Reporting on prospects for by-prod- 
uct feed supplies in 1953-54, USDA 
noted that the total tonnage of the 
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principal high protein feeds is ex- 
pected to be a little smaller than the 
12.8 million tons in 1952-53. Supplies 
of oilseed cake and meal available 
for feeding are likely to be a little 
smaller than in the past three years. 

Supplies of soybean cake and meal 
may be around 300,000 to 400,000 tons 
smaller in 1953-54 than in 1952-53. 
The smaller bean crop this year will 
mean a substantial reduction in total 
meal output in 1953-54, Cottonseed 
cake and meal output is expected to 
be at least equal to the production of 
about 2.7 million tons in the past 
year. The quantity available for feed- 
ing is expected to be a little larger 
than in 1952-53. Larger supplies of 
linseed and peanut cakes and meals 
are in prospect. Around 8.6 million 
tons of oilseed cake and meal will be 
available for feeding in 1953-54, com- 
pared with 8.9 million the past year. 

Supplies of tankage and meat scraps 
are expected to continue near the 
high level of 1952-53, when a record 
1 million tons were fed. Supplies of 
fish meal also are expected to con- 
tinue large. 

Production of gluten feed and meal 
and. brewers dried grains will prob- 





Selected 


MILLING — 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft wincer wheats to fill 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 


our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 


ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS ¢ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 





GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 


BALTIMORE 


LIVERPOOL 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


CHICAGO 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
§,500,000 Buds. 
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Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








American Ace 


-A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving, 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











better bags 
for over 100 years 





CHASE Bac company 


lackson Bivd., Chicag 












Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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KNAPPEN fumes 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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ably continue near average. Output 
of distillers dried grains is expected 
to continue near the low level of 
1952-53. Supplies of wheat millfeeds 
have declined moderately in recent 
years; 4,750,000 tons were fed in 
1952-53. The quantity of molasses fed 
to livestock in 1952-53 totaled more 
than 300 million gallons, largest on 
record, and molasses feeding is ex- 
pected to continue heavy this season. 

The hay supply for 1953-54 is esti- 
mated at 120 million tons, slightly 
larger than in the past year. As last 
year, supplies vary widely by areas. 

1954-55 Supplies 

Looking ahead to 1954-55, USDA 
says that average or above average 
feed supplies are likely because of the 
big carryover of feed grains in pros- 
pect. Even if 1954 production fell 10% 
below the 1946-50 average, the re- 
serve stocks of feed grains, princi- 
pally corn, carried over from 1953-54 
would provide an average supply of 
concentrates. 

Corn acreage allotments in 1954 
would result in some reduction in 
corn acreage in the commercial area, 
but larger acreages of other feed 
crops are in prospect as a result of 
acreage restrictions on wheat, cotton 
and probably corn. 

The number of grain-consuming 
livestock to be fed in 1953-54, in 
terms of animal units, is expected to 
be about 3 million less than the 170 
million in 1952-53. The decline in the 
number of grain-consuming livestock 
in the past two years had been prin- 
cipally in hog numbers. The feed sup- 
ply per animal unit in 1953-54 is ex- 
pected to be 1.03 tons, compared with 
1 ton in 1952-53. 

Feed prices are substantially lower 
at the beginning of the 1953-54 season 
than a year earlier. With bigger feed 
grain production and declining de- 
mand, prices of most feeds dropped 
materially during 1952-53. This fall 
and winter feed prices are expected 
to remain somewhat lower than a 
year earlier, but some seasonal in- 
crease is likely later in the year. 

Prospects for livestock-feed price 
ratios indicate that the hog-corn ratio 
will continue favorable during 1953- 
54; the egg-feed ratio probably will 
continue fairly favorable this fall and 
winter; the chicken-feed ratio may 
continue below average, though it 


should be noted that increased effi- 
ciency and higher postwar prices per- 
mit profitable production with ratios 
lower than in earlier years; the milk- 
feed price ratio probably will con- 
tinue close to the long-term average. 
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Compliance With All 
Allotments Needed 
for Basic Supports 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a producer will, with one excep- 
tion, be required to comply with all 
acreage allotments established on his 
farm for 1954 crops in order to be 
eligible for price support on any basic 








crop—wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
rice or peanuts—produced on that 
farm. 

The exception applies to wheat, 


where only those farmers who will 
be subject to marketing quota penal- 
ties if they exceed their established 
acreage allotments will be ineligible 
for price support on other basic crops 
if they fail to stay within their wheat 
allotments. The marketing quotas 
apply only on farms with more than 
15 acres of wheat. 

Therefore, a farmer who exceeds 
his acreage allotments, but does not 
have more than 15 acres of wheat 
on his farm, will still be eligible for 
price supports on other basic com- 
modities provided he observes the 
acreage allotments for those on his 
farm. He will, however, be ineligible 
for wheat price supports. 

The department has announced 
that a wheat producer would have to 
be in compliance with all other basic 
commodity acreage allotments on his 
farm, in addition to the wheat allot- 
ment itself, in order to be eligible 
for wheat price support in 1954. To- 
day’s announcement applies that 
same principle to all other basic com- 
modities. 

Eligibility for available price sup- 
ports on non-basic feed grain and 
flaxseed crops would not be affected 
by non-compliance with basic crop 
allotments. For instance, a producer 
could be eligible for price support on 
his oats crop even if he exceeded his 
wheat allotment. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* ~ 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


$ uccessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 











by salesmen is clearly apparent. 


Question No. 1: 


your salesmen?” 


RESULTS: The average cost 


Question No. 2: 


many orders do you get?” 


Question No. 3: 





Advertising Produces Sales 


Here are the results of a national survey among 1,018 sales managers 
of materials, equipment and service companies in the industrial market 
conducted by the Sales Executives Club of New York. The conclusive 
evidence of the value of advertising in comparison with cold calls made 


“What do you estimate is the average cost per call by 


per call for all 
participating companies is $17.24. (Answers 
ranged from $10 to $130 per call depending 
upon type of product or service.) 


“In your opinion, out of every 100 cold calls made by your salesmen, how 


RESULTS: The average number of orders per one hundred cold calls 
is 9.2. (Based on average cost of $17.24 per sales call, this amounts 
o $187.39 cost per order on cold calls.) 


“In your opinion, out of every 100 calls made by following up an inquiry from 

your publication advertising, how many orders do you get?” 

RESULTS: An overall average of 16 orders is obtained for each 100 
calls made on leads developed from advertising. (Based on an 
average cost of $17.24 per sales call, this amounts to $107.75 cost 
per order from advertising leads.) 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from) growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


: WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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New York Louisville 

Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City ae ma 
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Minneapolis bee 

Buffalo San Francisco 

Toledo Los Angeles 

Columbus Vancouver, B, 

Norfolk Washington, D. Cc. 

Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 

Kansas City Louisville 

Omaha Memphis 

Minneapolis = 

Buffalo Houston 

Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


COMPANY 





GRAIN 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 


EVERY PROD 


UCING 





AREA J 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC, 
GREENSBURG, 
Cake 


INDIANA 


, Cracker and Family Flours 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ul. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








H. C. MEINING 


_ of Trad > 
1229 = & CQ. cuicaco su. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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Condition of Feed 
Business Alarming. 
D. R. Crowley States 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS - 
If the present unhealthy conditions 
continue for the feed industry a few 
months longer, many small independ- 
ent feed mills and feed dealers will 
be forced out of business, D. R. Crow- 
ley, president of the Texas Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., said in an ad- 
dress at the Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Crowley, who is president of 
the Crowley Feed Co., San Antonio, 
cited the fact that many ingredients, 
labor and other items of cost are 
forcibly held at high price levels, 
while the end products of feeding 
meat, milk and eggs—are allowed to 
sag in unsupported markets. 

“Now the federal government has 
entered into the retail feed busi- 
ness on tax money in competition 
with those of us in the feed indus- 
try,” Mr. Crowley said. “We are in 
the position of being in competition 
with ourselves,” he added in point- 
ing to the fact that the government 
program of cut price feed assistance 
to drouth areas largely bypassed the 
feed industry. 

Mr. Crowley enumerated many 
items of cost to the feed mixer 
which are fixed by agencies outside 
his control, such as government 
price support programs, labor con- 
tracts, taxes and the like. He said 
the feed industry finds itself greatly 
restricted in trying to keep the prices 
of its products in profitable feeding 
relationship with broilers, beef, milk 
and other livestock products prices 

———-BREAO 


iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL’S DRAFT DEBTS 
FALL TO 17-MONTH LOW 


KANSAS CITY— Brazil's outstand- 
ing draft indebtedness to U.S. export- 
ers fell $16.1 million further in Au- 
gust to a 17-month low of $146.9 mil- 
lion, according to Bror W. Unge, 
manager of the foreign department 
of City National Bank, Kansas City. 

This figure represents indebtedness 
to those exporters whose financing is 
reported by the 15 banks participat- 
ing in the Federal Reserve Bank's 
monthly survey of Latin American 
export credit conditions. 

Drafts paid by Brazil increased 
moderately to $21.1 million in August 
while new drafts drawn fell to a 
near-record low of $5 million. As in 
the three preceding months, virtually 
all of the August draft payments 
represented the liquidation of long- 
overdue accounts with funds obtained 
from the $300 million credit recently 
granted Brazil by the export-import 
bank. 

For other Latin American 
tries outstanding draft 
remained nearly unchanged, while 
both new drawings and draft pay- 
ments declined moderately. The de- 
clines in new drawings and payments 
were most pronounced in the cases 
of Uruguay, Cuba and Venezuela. The 
decreases in Cuba appear to reflect 
a readjustment of imports to a lower 
level of export earnings—a_ trend 
which has been in evidence for some 
months. For the second consecutive 
month, the proportion of drafts that 
were paid promptly by Latin Ameri- 
can countries other than Brazil fel] 
slightly. 

While total outstanding confirmed 
letters of credit drawn in favor of 
U.S. exporters fell $5.6 million to 
$148.2 million, the amounts reported 
for individual Latin American coun- 
tries reflected a mixed experience. 





coun- 
indebtedness 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorkK City 





107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Exstra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


Pl URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAt°: 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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SINCE 1873 serving the flour milling 
industry—from the wheat field to the 
consumer's table through all phases 
of processing and distributing 


BECOME A WEEKLY READER 





Use This Coupon To Subscribe Today 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
The Northwestern Miller 


[] One year $4 [|] Two years $7 


[] Bill me [) Bill my firm [)I am sending payment 
MAMD ccc ccc cc cecnccensecesseetess 
Address 
City Zone State 
ane Jobber Grain Firm 
indly Check | Management PLOUR , 
Kind y f a Production DISTRIB Broker Bakeries; 
Type ° pa Sales or Office CTOR Wholesale Wholesale 
Business ( Grocer Ketail 


Reccu ann ennensem aenscmsenenemanmamanananenen 
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Contains Wheat Flour 





ARNOLD Japanese Develop Synthetic Rice 








a ee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





WASHINGTON—A synthetic rice, 
composed of various combinations of 
wheat flour, potato starch and natur- 
al rice in powdered form, has been 
developed in Japan, the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service reports. 

The product is intended as an “ex- 
tender” to be mixed with rice in cook- 
ing and not to be eaten alone. Com- 
mercial production has begun on a 
small scale and is expanding. 

Consumer demand for the smal! 
amount produced so far has been 
good despite a relatively high price. 
The ultimate consumption level wil! 
depend on the degree of consumer 
acceptance as the product is given 
critical home trial, and on the extent 
to which the price can be lowered 
through expected mass_ production, 
and probably through government 
subsidies. 

The potential production capacity 
of synthetic rice is virtually unlim- 
ited as the process is simple and the 
materials required are plentiful. Food 
imports will not be affected by the 
new product for the next year at 
least. 

The eventual effect, if the product 
is successful, may be a reduction in 
imports of barley and increase in im- 
ports of wheat, possibly followed by 
reduced rice imports. 

Government food officials plan soon 
to prescribe certain standards for the 
synthetic rice. Manufacturers will be 
permitted to determine their own 


composition within those _ specifica- 
tions. A common mixture now is 70% 
wheat flour, 20% potato starch and 
10% powdered rice. Some is made 
without any starch—70% flour and 
30% rice. Food officials believe that 
a mixture of about 50% starch, 40% 
flour and 10% rice will ultimately 
prevail. 

These developments are entirely 
problematical. Synthetic rice has not 
yet proved that it can break the tra- 
ditional eating habits of the Japa- 
nese, and its potentialities should 
not be over-emphasized. (A more ex- 
tensive statement regarding synthet- 
ic rice soon will be published as a 
Foreign Agriculture Circular by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 23, DC.) 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESIGNS HUDSON POST 

NEW YORK—Charles Grondona, 
vice president of the Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corp., has announced his res- 
ignation from the corporation, effec- 
tive immediately. Mr. Grondona’s 
most recent assignment has been su- 
pervising the design and construction 
of the American Israeli paper mill in 
conjunction with the Merritt-Chap- 
man, Scott Corp. It is expected that 
upon the completion of this modern 
mill in Israel Mr. Grondona will make 
a further announcement regarding fu- 
ture plans. 





oreme te (acme) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
00080, (em eer 


Duluth, Minnesota 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS” e@ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 




















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Giour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 














SUPERIOR 
Mibubeee §=6BAG & COTTON MILLS 
tor the Ailente iieneaite 
MILLING “oe Orleans New York City, 
INDUSTRY $0. Lovls 347 Madicen dive. 
since Denver Winter Haven, Fla 
los Angeles Son Francisco 
1870 Konsas City, Kens. Phoenix 








Your Health 





everyone's diet. 


breads began to enrich their 


product. 

This process was started about 
twelve years ago, and now most of 
the bread produced in this country 
is enriched with B vitamins, iron 
and substantial amounts of non-fat 
milk solids. 

The new enriched breads contain 
large amounts of calcium. The pro- 
tein in modern white bread is 
superior to that once used, because 
it can be consumed by the body in 
its original form. 


* * * 


IT WAS not so long ago that 
deficiencies of certain B vitamins 
and iron were widespread in the 
United States. 

The effect of broad distribution 
of enriched bread is probably very 
great in reducing the incidence of 
deficiency diseases. 

In fact, bread enrichment has 
helped improve the health of a 
great proportion of our people. 

Vitamin B complex is very abun- 
dant in the enriched bread, as is 
iron, calcium, and protein. 





Bread an Essential 
Part of Every Diet 


BY DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 
REDUCING FADS to the contrary, bread is an important part of 
The so-called “staff of life’’ has become an even more essential part 


of our nutritional needs since the manufacturers of commercial white 


PPDBIA EL LLLP 


Reprinted by permission of The Chicago American 


This bread, at a low cost, also 
contributes many calories and es- 
sential minerals and vitamins to 
the diet of our nation. 


* * * 


BREAD is a source 
nutrients which our 
would not receive in 
amounts if enriched 


of many 
population 
adequate 
bread were 


not available on such a_ broad 
scale 
Six ounces of enriched white 


bread will give a person an aver- 
age of 14!', grams of protein and 
41 per cent of the thiamine, or 
Vitamin B-1, that is needed in the 
daily diet, 

Other vitamins and minerals are 
equally abundant in bread, making 
it truly the “staff of life.” 


~ * * 


MISS M. D.: I have poor circu- 
lation. Could this be caused by a 
thyroid condition? 

Sometimes a lack of thyroid 
hormone may be at fault in cir- 
culatory difficulties. However, this 
is not often the case. 
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Whitewater Flow 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dall 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 











‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE - 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


an soot 
outstanding outstanding 
symbol... service 





SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


Miller | 
ey Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 








SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 





Northwestern Miller, are always available to Proof of a job well done... 


advertisers to meet individual needs in the “I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 


tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”"—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
course. 

“You can be proud of the service you have 


rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm official.* 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 


*Oeuitn! letters «avatiable on request, 


through its network of offices in six important 


cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 


arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


involved. Confidential reports on individuals Program also includes: 


-f and firms have been prepared. 


e The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 
e The Library, for reference and research 
e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 


ror msn remusine ©. Tp. Northwestern Miller 


the Related Fields of 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION NEW YORK Mier KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 18—Dist. No. 13, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 


Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; Sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 


Boston 16, Mass. 
1954 

Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill, 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan, 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Me- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 3-5—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb, 28-Mar. 2— Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


March 14-17— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Il. 


Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 


J. M. Long, 623—l4th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 


Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X, Swenson, 113 South Court St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, HL; See., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Hl. 


May 23-27—American Assn. of 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


sist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 

















Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; Sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, IL; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; see., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


1955 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS - F, J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


November 10, 1953 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



































The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











rN r°a08 - 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














ri Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


rie a 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. ¥ 

Rm. 520—120 Bdwy 
New England Office 








Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Cable Address: “‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








W.H. Rutherfurd 
Db. Db. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vineent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,"' Rotterdam 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address. ‘“‘Asbjornstad” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
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If exercise 
(As goes the chat) 
Eliminates 
The extra fat, 


Then why in thunder, 
Why in sin, 
Do women grow 
A double chin? 


¢?¢9? 

A thrilled 5th-grade pupil confided 
in her teacher: “I’m going to be on 
the program at the next patient 
teachers meeting.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Woman, trying on fur coat, said to 
the salesgirl: “I wish it were called 
something besides broadtail. My hus- 
band fancies himself a comedian.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
It’s the warm girls who get the fur 
coats—-not the cold ones. 
¢¢ ¢ 
Five-year-old Farm Boy: “This 
‘lectric fence keeps the pigs from 
runnin’ away.” 
City Visitor: “How's that?” 

Farm Boy: ‘When the pigs back 
into the fence, there’s a short circus.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
There’s nothing better for a 
woman’s disposition than a very suc- 

cessful husband. 


¢¢¢ 
The statesmen of Europe should 
put their heads together—-as hard as 
they possibly can. 
¢¢?¢ 
If you tell a girl you've run out of 
gas and she believes you, it’s a sign 
you're getting old. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Publishes Book 
on “Plant Diseases” 


@ Nation Spends Three Billion 
Dollars Yearly on Their Con- 
trol, Yearbook States 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
publication of the 1953 Yearbook of 
Agriculture entitled, “Plant Dis- 
eases.” 

The new yearbook describes the 
causes and control of hundreds of 
diseases of crop plants. Included is 
a 32-page section of color photo- 
graphs designed to help readers iden- 
tify many of the more important 
diseases. 

“To me the most startling aspect 
of plant diseases is that they cost 
us an estimated three billion dollars 
a year,” says Ezra T. Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in a foreword. 
“The tragic aspect is that much of 
the loss is a waste that can be pre- 
vented.”’ He points out, however, that 
some of the diseases will not be easy 
to conquer. ‘“‘New diseases and new 
races of old disease-producing organ- 
isms appear all the time. The cost of 
materials and equipment for fighting 
the diseases has become enormous. 
And, finally, our efforts against plant 
diseases are made harder by the lack 
of information about them among 





many persons who have to do with 
plants and plant products.” 

He adds in the foreword that the 
new yearbook will help greatly in 
the achievement of the goal for 
American agriculture: “Ample food 
for all, efficient farm production and 
marketing, prosperity for farmers, 
economy in administering sound agri- 
cultural programs, continuing coop- 
eration among all segments of so- 
ciety.” 

“Plant Diseases’ begins with dis- 
cussions of the bacteria, fungi, nema- 
todes, parasitic seed plants and en- 
vironmental difficulties that cause 
plant diseases. Chapters about the 
methods of controlling diseases, with 
particular emphasis on breeding dis- 
ease-resistant plants, follow. The rest 
of the book describes specific diseases 
of crops, with chapters on grasses 
and legumes, cotton, food and feed 
grains, vegetable crops, sugar crops, 
tobacco, ornamentals, fruits and 
nuts, other plants such as shade trees, 
herbs, flax and coffee, and diseases 
of plants in storage, in transit, and 
at the market. 

The 147 articles in the 992-page 
Yearbook were written by men in the 
department of agriculture, state agri- 
cultural experiment stations and uni- 
versities. Alfred Stefferud, the edi- 
tor of the yearbook, tells some of 
the history of the yearbook and how 
it is produced, in his preface. 

The yearbook is produced in the 
department of agriculture as a con- 
gressional document. Its main dis- 
tribution is by members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 
Copies are also for sale at $2.50 by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The department of 
agriculture has no copies for sale or 
general distribution; orders and re- 
quests should not be sent to the de- 
partment or any of its bureaus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S NEW 
FEED LAW APPLIES JAN. 1 


CONCORD, N.H.—A new feed law 
for the state of New Hampshire 
will go into effect next Jan. 1. 

The 1953 session of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature passed the new law, 
and new rules and regulations have 
been adopted by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The new law 
was taken from the proposed uniform 
feed law prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials and the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The law includes provisions for 
labeling uniform with other states. 
The law also exempts custom and 
special mixes from registration and 
from labeling under the general re- 
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quirements of the law. 

Other points in the law include: 
all feeds for animals and poultry 
other than man, including dog and 
cat food, are covered; there are pro- 
visions for registration and proper 
labeling of mineral feeds and min- 
eral supplements; the commissioner 
of agriculture is empowered to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations; the 
commissioner is empowered to issue 
“withdrawal from sale” orders and 
to condemn and confiscate any com- 
mercial feeds fund to be in viola- 
tion of the act. 
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of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
Ask for more details. .... 
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\ 
\fodern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected \ 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. \ 
The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should \ 
also give time-table performance. \ 
That’s why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- \ 


ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour | 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 
There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 


makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


on _eeritne 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL e@;@viza es 








““Dyox,”’ ‘‘Novadelox"’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NA-81 


























As you read this 

thousands of Korean children 

are wandering around awaiting death. 
They have no food, no home, no shelter 
of any kind. They have no parents, 


no one to care for them. 


Will you help by sending a CARE package? 


Send your money to 


CARE, New York City. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Reeovering Dollars from Dust 


By L. C. Rebinson and Arthur Gregg 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


N ESTIMATED $50 daily saving 
through recovery of mill 


stocks normally discharged 
into the atmosphere is being made at 
the Omaha Flour Mill, one of the 
plants of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., following the installa- 
tion last spring of three dust filters 
which replaced 18 conventional type 
cyclone collectors. 

That estimated saving is based on 
data collected by the Research Com- 
mittee of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. At the 1949 technical 
conference of the AOM, a report 
presented on behalf of the Research 
Committee disclosed that the aver- 
age of seven mills studied by the 
committee in its research project lost 
376.2 lb. of mill stocks for each 1,000 
sacks of flour produced. 

Our mill’s collection system was 
better than that average, but we 
were still losing an estimated 275 Ib. 
of dust for each 1,000 sacks of out- 
put. The normal production was 6,- 
300 sacks before the installation, and 
the $50 figure is obtained by multi- 
plying 2.75 (the estimated daily dust 
loss, in sacks, per 1,000 sacks of out- 
put) by 6.3 to get the total dust loss, 
then by $3, a fair figure for each 
sack of mill stocks which normally 
would end up anywhere from patent 
to red dog 

That measurable saving of $50 a 
day has been convincing proof of the 
economies to be gained by modern- 
izing our mill’s air system. But it 
has not been the only advantage 
which was gained. 

Output Increased 

Equally significant has been the 
fact that adequate suction on the 
rolls, purifiers and sifters—the three 
principal operations in any flour mill 

provides for cooler grinding, better 
bolting and improved purification. 
Our experience showed us that we 
were able to increase the mill’s out- 
put approximately 9%—from 6,300 
to 6,800 sacks—without adding any 
more roll or sifter surface, and that 
significant gain in capacity was ac- 
complished while maintaining flour 
quality and yield. 

It must be kept in mind, too, that 
the gain of 500 sacks a day in pro- 
duction was accomplished without 
any increase of labor and with the 
added expenditure of only approxi- 
mately 40 H. P. in manufacturing 


costs. Electric power, in today’s mar- 


ket, certainly is one of the cheapest 
commodities we have to buy. 

The AOM Research Committee's 
report, published in the August, 1949, 
issue of The AOM Bulletin, pointed 
to the question which must be in 
the minds of all mill superintendents 
when they think about buying new 
equipment: Is the extra cost justi- 
fied? The committee had observed 
in its report referred to above that 
“The price tag on these better dust 
collectors has prevented their ready 
acceptance by most flour millers.”’ 

It is our belief—based on our ex- 
perience with the new type 100% 
efficient dust filters—that the price 
tag should be looked at only after 
the miller has figured out to his own 
satisfaction just how much his dust 
losses amount to, for that figure rep- 
resents his saving to his company. 
After he has finished that pencil-and- 
paper work, he then is ready to take 
a look at the price tag, and the 
answer will be quickly forthcoming. 
Fifty dollars a day sounds like a lot 
of money—and it is—but the con- 
servative estimate proves it. 

Basic Requirements 

The basic requirements of any 
flour mill exhaust system can be put 
into simple statements: 

First of all, it must do the job. 
It must provide the amount of suc- 
tion required on the roll stands, gen- 
erally accepted as 5 cu. ft. of air 
per minute for each inch of roll nip; 
suction for elevator heads, about 30 
cu. ft. per inch of leg width, (which 
is varied somewhat depending upon 
the loading of the leg); suction for 
the purifiers, which require at least 
55 cu. ft. per minute for each square 
foot of sieve surface; and adequate 
suction for the miscellaneous pieces 
of auxiliary equipment such as pack- 
ers, bran dusters, conveyors, scales 
and so forth. 

Secondly, the air system must be 
extremely flexible. 

Third, collection must be 100% or 
as near to perfection as possible. In 
other words, collection must be made 
in cloth-type filter units to achieve 
that degree of efficiency. The co) 
lectors themselves must be free from 
pockets or ledges which would per- 
mit dead stock to accumulate; and 
the collectors must be so designed 
as to eliminate the need for extensive 
maintenance and repair. 

Fourth in the list of specifications, 


the units must be so located in any 
particular mill that the conveying 
of collected stocks from the col- 
lectors, and a minimum length of 
trunking from the machines to the 
collectors is secured. In addition, the 
collector must be compact and take 
up a minimum of space since space 
in almost any flour mill is a premium 
item. 

Fifth and 
portant 


im- 
the 


finally, the 
item in the list 


most 
after 


4 
1 


| 


been 
must 
cents saved 


have 
installation 
and 


first four requirements 
met, is that the 
pay off in dollars 
for the company 
The new exhaust system in the 
Omaha Flour Mill, designed for us 
by the Entoleter* division engineer- 
ing staff of the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., complies in 
*Note “Entoleter” is 


trademark of the 
Lighting Co Ine 


the 
Safety Car 


registered 
Heating & 


* 


FIG. 1—Top view of a six-section filter supplying suction to purifiers. This 
relatively small filter is operating at substantially higher air-to-cloth ratios 
than other filter installations due to the nature of the stock handled by the 
purifiers. The motor in the left-center of the picture drives the fan of an eight- 
section filter, and the fan in the lower right corner handles the air for an 


11-section filter. 
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Does your self-rising flour produce 
higher, lighter, tastier cake? Of course 
...when it’s made with V-90. Yes, 
with V-90 added, your self-rising flour 
is truly all-purpose! Not only biscuits, 
but cakes, cookies and rolls are uni- 
formly good. Leavening dependability 
is built into the flour. 

When home baking becomes easy 
and dependable, homemakers bake more 


often. Victor's staff of cereal chemists 
and home economists are yours to use 
to make your self-rising flour a depend- 
able “‘baker.”’ Write today fer this help. 


It pays to see Victor. 
’ 


Vv ic TO kK Cc n EMICA L W  @ ] a4 Ss *Coated anhydrous monocalcium phosphate 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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every respect, we believe, with the 


requirements listed above. 


The manner in which these re- 
quirements were met is detailed be- 
low: 


1. Suction 
the outset, 
vided by 


Levels—As specified at 
suction levels were pro- 
three separate and distinct 
systems, with a total capacity of 34,- 


600 cu. ft. of air per minute. The 
accepted standards for roll, sifter, 
purifier and elevator head suction 
were treated as minimum levels, and, 


than these 
available. 
Velocity of the air 
maintained at 3.500 
ft. per minute or greater, and butter- 
fly valves and/or air bleed-in valves 
were provided between main trunks 
and each piece of equipment. Since 
the design in general provided for 
more air than would be required, the 
miller is able to reduce the quantity 
of air to any unit with no danger 
of material settling out in the trunk- 
ing 


in most c: more ail 
minimum standards was 


ises, 


2. Flexibility 


in all lines was 


On milling units which are subject 


to continual adjustment machines 
such as purifiers the Entoleter 
bleed-in type valve is used in con- 
junction with a standard butterfly 


valve. This allowed for initial adjust- 
ment of the purifier to a pre-deter- 
mined level and minor variations in 


purifier air adjustment can then be 
made on a single machine by means 
of the air bleed-in valve without af- 
fecting the setting on the adjacent 
units 

Additional flexibility of 
is obtained by using the 


operation 
three-unit 





system-—that is, one Simon suction 
filter collector for ‘‘good” stocks, 
both on the roll line and elevators; 
one unit for “poor” stocks, both roll 
ind elevator; and the third unit on 





FIG. 2—View between an eight- and 11-section filter. The smaller of the two 
filters is on the right. The vertical duct in the foreground handles the air from 
the elevator heads while the curved duct in the rear handles the “good” roll 
suction. 
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the purifier line. Auxiliary equipment 
exhaust was trunked into the ap- 
propriate system, either the good or 
poor. 

3. Efficiency of Collection—-The En- 
toleter-built filter dust collector met 
all requirements for efficiency of col- 


lection, recovering 100° of all air- 
borne dust in the exhaust system. 
In addition, the units require very 


little power, are capable of operating 
at very high air-to-cloth ratios, have 
a minimum of internal ledges which 
eliminate lodging of dead stock with- 


in the collectors, and are readily 
clenned, especially on the “dirty” 
side of the filters, by means of the 


large access doors. 


4. Space Requirements The en- 


tire group of Simon suction filter 
dust collectors with their auxiliary 
exhausters, exhauster motors and 


collector drives was installed in very 
compact fashion. A space between 
two buildings, used on the first and 
second floors only, was utilized for 
the installation. The roof was re- 
inforced, and all three collector units 


were installed in a room 178” by 
31/110" by 14’8”. Examination of the 
accompanying pictures will give the 


reader a good idea of 
the installation is. 

A total of 25 S'mon- 
type suction filter collectors is used: 
a 6-section collector for the purifier 
line, an &8-section unit for the “good” 
roll and elevato lines; and 
an ll-section unit for the “poor” 
roll and elevator suction lines. These 
are coupled with a No. 500 exhauster 


how compact 


sections ol 


suction 


and 30-H.P. motor; a No. 450 ex- 
hauster and 20-H.P. motor, and a 
No. 550 exhauster and a 25-H.P 
motor. 

By the installation of these three 


units in one room, 18 conventional 
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FIG. 3—Shown in the above picture is the duct work on the roll floor of the 
Omaha Flour Mill. Included in the picture are the flexible tube connections 


between the main trunking and the roll housings which are 


housings with flared suction outlets. 


collectors scattered in 
of the mill, discharging 
and outside the building, 
nated 

In addition, 
lineal feet of screw 
in collecting the dust 
ventional cyclone 
torn out. Anyone who has had any 
thing at all to do with mill sanita 
tion and housekeeping will appreciat« 
the significance of the elimination of 
that much footage of screw conveyor 
Cleaning up what was formerly a 
troublesome situation was made pos 
sible 

Combining all exhaust require 
ments into three systems allowed us 
to get rid of three large fans located 
at different places in the plant, as 
well as 10 purifier fans, since the new 
system does away with the need for 
fans as integral parts of the purifiers 

It must be pointed out that this 
consolidation of equipment was car- 
ried out at the same time that the 
quantity of air used in the mill was 
increased to between two and three 
times what it was formerly. 

Power requirements of the original 
fans and conveyors amounted to be- 
tween 30 and 40 H.P. The total in- 
stalled horsepower for the new sys- 
tem, including collector drives and 
exhauster drives, is approximately 
80. 

5. Does the New System Pay? 
We are convinced beyond any doubts 
that the new dust collector installa- 
tion is paying dividends and will con- 


Various parts 
both inside 
were elimi- 


300 
used 


approximately 

CONVCYVOPrs, 
from the 

collectors, 


con- 
were 


tinue to pay dividends for years to 
come. The conventional type cok 
lectors in our mill before we made 


the change-over were approximately 
95°% efficient; some were a little 
better and some were not as good. 
Our estimates, based on tests and on 
the findings of the AOM Research 





coupled to the 






indicated that we 
approximately 1725 Ib ol 
stock per day, so much, in fact, that 


its was occasionally 


Committee, 
losing 


were 


necessary for us 


to remove the accumulated deposit 
from the root where it settled from 
the collector discharges 

Another saving was that of screw 
conveyor maintenance. In addition, 
maintenance expense on roll stands 
sifters and elevators has been dras 
tically reduced. Roll stands are now 





FIG. 4—The flexible tube connections 
between the trunking and the eleva- 
tor head suction couplings are shown 
in the picture above. The connections 
enter the trunk at an angle of 30. 
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KEEP YOUR 
ELEVATOR DRY 


... Like General 
Mills did in 
Wichita, Kans. 
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CHECK CONCRETE DECAY 


Excessive moisture causes concrete decay and Western Water- 
proofing Company checks water penetration at its source. 
That's why leading elevator and processing plant owners, like 
General Mills, specify Western for: 

© CONCRETE RESTORATION © PRESSURE APPLICATION OF CONCRETE 

© MORTAR JOINT REPLACEMENT = © PUTTING JOINTS IN MOVEMENT 

(No Materials For Sale) 

Preventive maintenance pays. Write for folder “Maintenance 
and Restoration of Concrete Storage Tanks.” 
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Health Problems in Grain Handling 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


N URGENT call was received by 
A: Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 
in one of our metropolitan cen- 
ters from a milling company which 
wanted to know what “dangerous 
gas” was causing illness and uncon- 
sciousness in workers going into a 
storage bin which held feed middlings 
stock. 
An engineer with the Industrial 
Hygiene Bureau investigated the com- 
plaint. He found that a worker 


equipped with an all-purpose canister 
respirator, descended into the bin and 
experienced considerable discomfort 
and difficulty in breathing. With the 
assistance of other employees, he 
managed to get out, but was nearly 
unconscious when he was pulled out 
of the top of the bin. 


A second worker went in, equipped 


with a safety rope as well as an 
oxygen-supplied breathing apparatus. 
When he reached the top of the feed 





New machine operates con- 
tinuously — free of turbulence 
— at higher velocities than are 
possible with any other type 
of collector. 





Unusual “Air Centrifuge” Removes 
Dust, Recovers Particles in a New Way! 


The Superior Air Centrifuge is a new ma- 
chine designed to perform continuous dust 
removal and particle recovery from solids — 
laden air and gas. 

Its operation is non-varying over an un- 
usually wide variety of temperature and 
humidity conditions ... temperatures up to 
200 degrees higher than with machines em- 
ploying standard filters. The Air Centrifuge 
maintains maximum efficiency even in the 
very small particle-size ranges. 


Wide Range of Applications — This com- 


pact machine is adaptable to plant air flow 
systems wherever industrial processes in- 











Model DC-9 has commercial applications in in- 
dustries such as cosmetics or pharmaceuticals 
where small amounts of air are handled. 


volve machines such as grinders, pulverizers, 
dryers, roll stands, purifiers, solvent extrac- 
tors, mixers, open conveyors, blenders, etc. 
It has already been production-tested in in- 
dustries ranging from food to pharmaceuti- 
cals, from abrasives to fertilizers. 


Answers Many Unsolved Problems — Be- 
cause the Superior Air Centrifuge separates 


by a patented impelled-centrifuge principle, 
there are no filters, screens, liquids or elec- 
trostatic charges to contend with. Even hot 
gases can be handled efficiently. It meets 
sanitation requirements because it is self- 
cleaning ... no areas where dust might col- 
lect and infestation begin. Air from the unit 
may be discharged within the plant for re- 
use... conserves plant heat. 

The Air Centrifuge is extremely flexible. 
It may be installed right next to source of 
dust, thus eliminating long piping runs, spe- 
cial conveyors to return solids to source and 
the cost of housing central collecting units 
which take up large amounts of space. 


Two Models — The Superior Air Centrifuge 
DC-38A is the standard industrial model. It 
stands just over seven feet high, and is forty- 
two inches in diameter. Of all-metal con- 
struction, it has only one main moving part 
and is entirely enclosed. 

A small portable model, the DC-9 is adapt- 
able to laboratory work and _ production 
analysis. This chrome and plexi-glass unit 
can easily be moved to those plant areas 
where a dust problem may be developing. 
Used as a check on the precision of your 
present collection equipment, the DC-9 will 
point up those machines which may need 
replacing or adjusting. 


Send Sample for Testing — Before you se- 
lect dust removal or particle recovery equip- 
ment, a representative sample of dust should 
be carefully analyzed for size, shape, weight 
and terminal velocity of the particles. 

The Superior Separator Company is 
equipped to provide complete testing serv- 
ice. Send your samples. They will be run 
through testing equipment so designed and 
operated that the results will be the same 
as those obtained on the actual installation. 

Send today for complete information on 
the Superior Air Centrifuge. This new ma- 
chine may be the answer to your dust re- 
moval or solids recovery problems. Write to: 


THE SUPERIOR GRAIN SEPARATOR CO. 
HOPKINS, MINNESOTA 


— 
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middlings in the bin, he signaled that 
he was in trouble and was hoisted to 
the top. He was unconscious when 
removed. 

The bin was 8 ft. by 8 ft. in cross 
section and was 30 ft. deep. The bin 
at the time was about one third full 
of feed middlings, and access to the 
bin was through a manhole at the top. 


Possible Reasons 

Several possible reasons were sug- 
vested as to the cause of discomfort 
and unconsciousness in the employees. 
The possibility of hydrogen cyanide 
gas from fumigation was considered. 
Other possibilities were: low oxygen 
and high carbon dioxide content, re- 
sulting from oxidation and respiration 
of the material, and the presence of 
hydrogen sulfide gas from decomposi- 
tion. No hydrogen sulfide gas was 
found, however. 

Tests with an oxygen-determining 
apparatus did disclose, however, that 
the oxygen content of the atmosphere 
in the bin was very low. This was 
confirmed by chemical tests and the 
low oxygen content was ascribed as 
the reason for the discomfort and 
fainting by the workers. Tests for 
carbon monoxide showed that this 
gas was not present; neither were 
hydrogen cyanide gas or other cya- 
nides. 

A recheck on the use of the oxygen- 
supplied respiration by the employees 
indicated the possibility of improper 
use of the equipment in not turning 
on a sufficient amount of oxygen from 
the tank. The hazard from this fault 
was corrected by ventilating the bin 
with duct-work and a compressed air 
ejector which supplied a large volume 
of air to the bottom of the bin. 

The compressed air ejector was 
preferred over the centrifugal fan 
because of the difficulty in obtaining 
a non-ferrous fan blade and a vapor- 
proof motor which would be required 
because of the danger of explosion 
from grain dust. 


~ * * 


Industrial Hygiene Survey 

An investigation was carried out by 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene of 
New York State at the request of the 
grain handlers union to appraise the 
health hazards of grain dusts. The 
investigation, conducted in the Buf- 
falo region, showed that persons ex- 
posed constantly to grain dusts ex- 
perienced a higher than normal num- 
ber of upper respiratory infections. 

In attempting to find out why this 
was so, the investigators reported: 
First, there is the exposure to the 
grain dusts. The dust irritates the 
Jungs and bronchial tubes, especially 
when the employee may be sensitive 
to the dusts. Then there is exposure 
to the weather common in Buffalo 
during the fall, winter and spring sea- 
sons. The men who are waiting around 
the docks or on the ships until time 
to get in the hold, often become 
chilled and damp, increasing the in- 
cidence of upper respiratory infec- 
tions. 

The researchers said that the fairly 
common use of alcoholic beverages 
“to cut the dust” increases the incli- 
nation to pneumonia. Another ailment 
which results from exposure to the 
dust of screenings is conjunctivitis 
an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes of the eyes. This is caused by 
the mechanical irritation from the 
fine beards on the hulls of the cereal 
grains. 

Almost one third of the grain han- 
dlers at some time showed a condition 
spoken of as grain fever. It manifests 
itself usually about two or three 
hours after quitting work. The work- 
men reported that they would feel 
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SPOT FUMIGANTS 


By F. L. Watters and B. N. Smallman 


aches and pains as if they were com- 
ing down with the grippe. Chills and 
fever accompanied the aches, and by 
the next morning the symptoms and 
the pains and discomforts would have 
disappeared. 

It has been recommended that ap- 
proved respirators should be supplied 
to men who suffer from grain fever, 
breathing difficulties from handling 
grain, asthma or other ill effects of 
grain dust. Other precautions to 
minimize the physical discomfort 
from grain dusts include proper ven- 
tilation of the working area, installa- 
tion of efficient dust-collecting equip- 
ment, and pneumatic unloading of 
grain where possible. 


essing plants, insects often occur 

in elevator boots and machines 
where “dead” stock accumulates. Two 
factors contribute to insect infesta- 
tions in localized situations such as 
these: first, high reproduction as- 
sociated with favorable environment 
in the machines; second, an influx of 
insects from incoming cereal stock 
and/or connecting spouts, conveyors 


LT: CEREAL and other food proc- 





The usual method otf 
controlling such infestations is by the 
local application of fumigants to the 
infested stock. However, most of the 
commonly used fumigants evaporate 
rapidly and give no protection against 
reinfestation from outside sources. 
Because reinfestation of “dead” 
stock is a more or continuous 
process, it appears that the important 
requirement for this type of fumiga 


or elevators. 


less 
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YOUR BUSINESS IS OUR BUSINESS 


If the milling industry is prosperous, our business is prosperous, 
so we naturally are dedicated to doing our utmost to help 


millers attain highest efficiency in a key department... the 
bolting operation. 


lt is our firm belief that our SWISS SILK has given 
complete satisfaction to more millers than all other bolting 
materials combined . . . another way of saying that our brands 
of SWISS SILK have always been acknowledged as super- 
ior bolting cloths. 
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GOLDEN ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 


A silk bolting cloth unsurpassed as to durability, accuracy of weave, 
sifting performance and all other properties required of a reliable bolt- 
ing cloth. 


DURASET 


The new synthetic fiber bolting cloth. Made of synthetic fibers spec- 
ially developed for the manufacture of bolting cloth. No plain weave 
but leno weave which ensures firm and non-shifting meshes. Main ad- 
vantages: greater durability, more precise sifting combined with a larger 
sifting capacity, non-blinding. 


UNITED SILK MILLS 
Krefeld Dhuenn B. Wermelskirchen 
Western Germany /British Zone 





Imported and Distributed by 


MECHANICAL FELT AND TEXTILES CO. 


50 WEST 18th STREET, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
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tion is not so much that it should 
yield a high initial mortality as that 
it should yield a high toxicity over 
a longer period. Laboratory studies 
by Smallman indicated that this ob- 
jective could be attained with fumi- 
gants of relatively low vapor pres- 
sures and high toxicity. It was there- 
fore postulated that fumigants of low 
vapor pressure were better suited to 
the special requirements for spot 
fumigation in flour mills than the 
highly volatile fumigants used for 
this purpose. The present study was 
designed to test this postulate under 
practical mill conditions. 
Materials and Methods 

Two proprietary fumigants were 
selected to represent compounds of 
high and moderately low vapor pres- 
sure. Ethylene dichloride has a va- 
por pressure of 80 mm. of mercury 
at 25 degrees C. It has been widely 
used to control infestations in stored 
grain as well as in flour mills. It 
is usually mixed with carbon tetra- 
chloride in the ratio 3 to 1 by volume 
to reduce fire hazard. Ethylene di- 
bromide is less volatile than most of 
the commonly used fumigants; the 
vapor pressure is 12 mm. of mercury 
at 25 degrees C. It is formulated as 
a 15% mixture with chlorinated sol- 
vents to give the proprietary fumi- 
gant Dowfume EB-15. This mixture 
is highly effective as a spot fumigant 
in elevator boots, the effectiveness 
being attributed to its high toxicity 
and low vapor pressure. 

The insecticidal properties of hexa- 
chloropropene were first described by 
Brown. The residual toxicity of this 
compound in flour was demonstrated 
by Smallman and was thought to re- 
sult from its slow rate of volatiliza- 
tion and diffusion and because it was 
strongly sorbed by flour. Its vapor 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The authors of 
the accompanying article are associ- 
ated with stored product insect in- 
vestigations in Canada. Mr. Watters 
is officer-in-charge, Stored Product 
Insect Unit, Laboratory of Entomolo- 
gy, Winnipeg; Mr. Smallman is prin- 
cipal entomologist, Science Service 
Laboratory, London, Ont. The arti- 
ele originally appeared in the July, 
1953, issue of Cereal Chemistry. 





pressure is 0.3 mm. of mercury at 
25 degrees C. 

Application. Only boots of eleva- 
tors carrying middlings, tailings or 
low-grade flours were chosen for the 
experiments. From these, 20 eleva- 
tor boots were selected at random 
from two flour mills. Five boots were 
assigned for treatment with each of 
three fumigants and five boots were 
allocated for controls. A single appli- 
cation was made when the mills were 
shut down. 

The two proprietary fumigants, 
ethylene dichloride and ethylene di- 
bromide, were each applied at the 
recommended dosage of 12 oz. per 
boot. The fumigants were poured in- 
to the boot stock through the hand- 
hole of the spout on one side and 
through the crack at the top of the 
slide on the other. 

Boots treated with hexachloropro- 
pene were cleared of all stock. The 
hexachloropropene was applied to a 
double layer of blotting paper, 5 in. 
x 19 in., fastened to a strip of tin- 
foil to prevent loss by leakage. The 
dosage was 2 oz. per boot. The treat- 
ed blotting paper was then placed in 
the boot and the stock returned. 

Assessment. Treatments were as- 
sessed by bioassay with adults of the 
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confused flour beetle, Tribolium con- 
fusum Duv. This method simplified 
the analysis of the because 
numbers of 
and between 
cereal stocks was eliminated as a fac- 
tor in the experiment. Other ad- 
vantages were: (a) insects could be 
exposed in the treated boot for a 
certain period and then withdrawn 
while the mill was running; (b) the 
boot stock was relatively undisturbed 


results, 
the normal variation in 


insects between boots 


after withdrawal of test insects; (c) 
exposure of fresh lots of insects to 
the treated stock and their removal 


while the mill was running simulated 
introduction of insects from the mov- 
ing stock or elevators. 

The test 
wire-gauze¢ 


insects confined in 
envelopes 3 in. x 2% in. 
About 11 g. of cereal stock from the 
treated boot and 25 adult beetles 
were placed in each envelope. Two 
envelopes were inserted in each boot, 


were 


one from each side, by raising the 
Slide slightly and pushing the enve- 
lope about 3 in. into the stock. This 


was done to ascertain whether there 
was any difference in effectiveness 
of the fumigant between sides due to 
rotation of the cups. 

Effectiveness of each fumigant was 
percentage mortality 
of 25 insects placed in each envelope. 
Insects were exposed initially for one 
day after the boot was treated to 
determine the immediate effective- 
fumigant. Residual ef- 
was subse- 
quent 2-day exposures. The exposure 
period of hexachloropro- 


based on the 


ness of each 


fectiveness assessed by 


insects to 


pene was later increased to 6 days 
after it appeared to become less ef- 
fective during the 2-day exposures. 


Mortality assessments were made af- 


ter insects had been held on fresh 
flour for 4 days. 
Effect on baking quality. Spot 


fumigants can be recommended only 
where no deleterious effect is impart- 
ed to the product to be fumigated. 
Both ethylene dichloride and ethylene 
dibromide have been declared safe 
for use on milled products. 
However, no similar information is 
available for hexachloropropene, Bak- 
ing tests were therefore carried out 
with flour that had been passed con- 
tinuously for periods up to 20 hours 
ove! treated with hexa- 
chloropropene. An experimental ele- 
with a self-feeding spout was 
constructed for this purpose. Flour at 
the head returned through a 
spout to the boot. Thus it was pos- 
sible to pass the same flour through 
the treated boot a number of times. 


cereal 


boot stock 


vator 


Was 


Results and Discussion 

Ethylene dichloride was highly ef- 
fective against insects exposed for 
one day immediately after treatment. 
When insects were introduced 1 day 
after treatment, they suffered 60% 
mortality during the following 2 days. 
After 5 days the fumigant was in- 
effective under the conditions of the 
experiment. 

Ethylene dibromide 
high initial mortality against insects 
exposed for 1 day after treatment; 
but the effectiveness decreased rapid- 
ly after 5 days when insects were 
exposed for 2-day periods. 

On the other hand, hexachloropro- 
pene gave a very low initial mortality 
the first day after treatment when 
were exposed for one day; 
but subsequent 2-day exposures gave 


also gave a 


insects 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Standard the world over for cut- 
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nearly 100% mortality for 26 days 
Forty-nine days after treatment mor- 
tality dropped to 65°%. At this time, 
the exposure period was increased 
from 2 to 6 days and the mortality 


again approached 100% and was 
maintained at that level for an ad- 
ditional 13 days. Effectiveness de- 


creased during subsequent 6-day ex- 
posures to 10% at 118 days after 
application. 

There was no significant difference 
in mortality between the two sides 
of the treated boots. It was thought 
that more insects would be killed on 
the up-side of boots than on the 


down-side owing to greater draft 
from the movement of cups and con- 
sequent greater volatilization of the 
fumigant. There was a slightly high- 
er mortality on the up-side than on 
the down-side of boots treated with 
ethylene dibromide and hexachloro- 
propene, but these differences were 
not significant at the 5‘: level 
Loaves baked from flour that had 
been passed over hexachloropropene- 
treated boot stock showed no abnor- 
mal taint or odor. Flour that had 
been circulated continuously from 
spout to boot to elevator to spout for 
more than 0.5 hour generally produc- 


ed larger loaves than the controls 
This was attributed to aeration and 
attrition caused by continuous move- 
ment of the flour through the ele- 
vator. 

The most striking difference among 
the three fumigants was their dura- 
tion of effectiveness. The highly vola- 
tile fumigant ethylene dichloride be- 
came ineffective 3 days after applica- 
tion: ethylene dibromide, of moder- 
ately low vapor pressure, became in- 
effective after 5 days. In contrast, 
under comparable test conditions, 
hexachloropropene remained highty 
effective from 3 to 29 days after ap- 
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plication. Effectiveness was prolong- 

ed beyond 49 days by increasing the 

exposure period fron: 2 to 6 days. 
Low Vapor Pressure 

These results confirm the postu- 
late that the special requirements for 
spot fumigation of elevator boots in 
flour mills can best be met with fumi- 
gants of low vapor pressure. It ap- 
pears that where a residual action 
is desirable, a highly toxic fumigant 
of low volatility is preferable to fumi- 
gants of high volatility. The sorption 
of hexachloropropene by treated boot 
stocks and its gradual desorption over 
several weeks was probably the main 
factor in prolonging its effectiveness. 
The results indicate that in semi- 
open locations such as elevator boots 
low vapor pressure fumigants of high 
toxicity have an important applica- 
tion. 

The wide difference in effective- 
ness between hexachloropropene and 
the higher vapor pressure fumigants, 
ethylene dichloride and ethylene di- 
bromide, may be due in part to dif- 
ferent methods of application. In the 
treatment of boots with the two pro- 
prietary fumigants the recommended 
method of pouring the fumigant down 
the handholes and inside of the slides 
was followed. This led to some loss 
by leakage from the bottom of the 
boot and slide so that not all of the 
fumigant reached the boot stock. On 
the other hand, the entire dosage of 
hexachloropropene was applied to a 
substrate and inserted beneath the 
boot stock. Hence a greater propor- 
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tion of fumigant was available in the 
boot. 

Under: practical mill conditions the 
duration of the effectiveness of all 
treatments would probably be greater 
than that recorded here. It was ne- 
cessary to raise boot slides to insert 
or remove envelopes containing test 
insects, and whenever this was done 
about half a pound of stock was forc- 
ed out. This stock contained fumi- 
gant vapors and when withdrawn was 
immediately replaced by fresh stock 
from the spout. This would serve to 
decrease the concentration of fumi- 
gant on the boot stock. All treated 
boots were subjected to this pro- 
cedure. 

No Change Observed 

Both mills were shut down for rou- 
tine maintenance approximately once 
a week. It was expected that the ef- 
fectiveness of hexachloropropene 
would drop during this period owing 
to the lack of air movement over the 
stock and a resultant decrease in 
rate of evaporation from the sub- 
strate. However, no change in effec- 
tiveness was observed during the 
weekly shutdown. 

It is likely that insects in elevator 
boots would be exposed to a fumi- 
gant longer than the 2-day or 6-day 
period used in these studies. How- 
ever, the exposure periods served to 
simulate the entry of insects into 
the boots at various times after treat- 
ment, and this permitted comparison 
of the immediate and residual! effec- 
tiveness of the three fumigants tested. 
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Foremen’s Problems 
How to Solve Them 


By Arthur C. Croft, National Foremen’s Institute 


An executive who has studied griev- 
ance machinery in many organized 
plants compared the procedure apply- 
ing to production workers to a late 
model Cadillac. ‘‘What is done about 
foremen’s grievances, however,” he 
said, “is a 1920 Maxwell.” He pointed 
to the fact that foremen’s gripes 
seem to get nowhere. They tend to 
be repetitive, carrying over from 
year to year, without anything be- 
ing done about them. Although this 
may be overstating the case some- 
what, there is no doubt that manage- 
ment’s attention can be profitably 
devoted to the problem. The foreman 
group is too valuable and vitally im- 
portant an element of management 
to allow it to become corroded 
through dissatisfaction or dulled 
through misinformation. 

Classifying Foremen’s Grievances 

The most frequent complaints of 
foremen may be grouped as follows: 

(1) Long Term: Complaints which 
stem from accumulative practices 
and where correction may take a 
relatively long time. Under this head- 
ing would be items such as: wage 
differentials, lack of prerogatives, lit- 
tle chance for promotion. 


(2) Day-to-day: Complaints whose 
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sources are conflicts in normal opera- 
tions, problems with maintenance, 
communications, etc., can usually be 
found rather quickly. Corrective ac- 
tion, however, may take some time. 

(3) Personal: Difficulties because of 
personality factors, relations with 
other departments, and reactions to 
superiors. 

Foreman—Angel or Devil 

Much oi the management criticism 
leveled at some foremen is justified. 
By and large, however, observers 
agree that industry’s foremen repre- 
sent a loyal, diligent force who react 
most favorably to consideration and 
understanding. It is in the interests 
of increased understanding that the 
following sample grievances are ex- 
hibited. 

The following quotations have been 
picked from recent opinion surveys; 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Since 1937 the 
author of the accompanying article, 
Arthur C. Croft, has been president 
of the National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., New London, Conn. He helped 
found the organization in 1917. He 
is a past president of the American 
Arbitration Assn., president of the 
Housing Foundation, Inc., New Lon- 
don, and a director of the Western 
Foundry Co., Chicago. Before assum- 
ing his present post, Mr. Croft was 
connected with the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, and the A. 
W. Shaw Co., Chicago, for a total of 
23 years. 





they are typical of a large percentage 
of foremen’s gripes: 

1. Long-Term Grievances of Fore- 
men: 

A. Lack of promotion: Incompre- 
hensible promotion policy. 

Foremen say: 

“. .. I’ve been in this job 23 years. 
But whenever a better job has to be 
filled, an outsider gets it.” 

“If you're not a relative you haven't 
got a chance for promotion. .. .” 

Approach: In the majority of cases, 
misinformation or no_ information 
generates misconceptions. Does your 
company have a logical, fair promo- 
tion ladder for foremen? Have the 
foremen been told about it lately? 
Do promotions from foremen ranks 
in the past five years bear out this 
policy ? 

Solution and prevention: Critically 
review present policy and make nec- 
essary changes to make it currently 
equitable. Problem cases, which may 
be used as referral points (‘Look 
at old Joe ...’’), may be dealt with 
on an individual basis. Keep fore- 
men informed. 

B. No voice in Union contract nego- 
tiations. 

Foremen say: 

“You've got to be a lawyer to get 


people to understand those clauses 
about reporting pay, lay-outs and - 
standbys. Cause me an awful lot 


of trouble. They ought to be plain 
and simple. 

“Second time around. We had meet- 
ings six months ago asking for out 
ideas about changes in the contract. 
Rehashing same old stuff. They paid 
no attention the last time and the; 
won't now...” 


Approach: Gauge the depth and 
width of difficulties created by opera- 
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tional clauses in contract. Foremen 
should understand the intent and ap- 
plication of every clause. Trouble- 
some clauses may be wrong—the fore- 
men may be right. A feeling of par- 
ticipation is developed if foremen’s 
reactions are invited. Some foremen’s 
prejudices form blocks to proper im- 
plementation 

Solution and prevention: If meet- 
ings are held, someone capable of 
explaining technical points should be 
in charge. If suggestions are accept- 
ed from foremen, disposition of their 
ideas should be reported back to 
them. During negotiations, foremen 
should be kept informed before any- 
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one else. After the contract is signed, 
they should be briefed on changes. 

C. The time lag in wage increases. 

Foremen say: 

“The company said it was wrong to 
tie our salaries to union negotiations, 
so we didn’t get a raise the last two 
times wages were increased. Doesn't 
seem right, somehow .. .” 

“Merit increases are a laugh. I 
haven't had a raise in five years, and 
the department is almost twice as big 
as it was then...” 

“We're expected to work overtime, 
Saturdays and Sundays, if necessary. 
But do we see any extra money?” 

Approach: The pressures of rising 


wages of production workers, and liv- 
ing costs, have caught some foremen 
in a squeeze. Merit increase proce- 
dures might be reviewed, not only in 
relation to former years, but in re- 
lation to the hourly rate curve. The 
maintenance of a 15% or 20% dif- 
ferential is important as a factor in 
foreman leadership and department 
morale. Merit increases, important 
to all foremen, are particularly vital 
to men recently promoted. 

Solution and prevention: Inform 
foremen of your policy and the rea- 
sons for it. Keep them informed on 
changes and why they are made. In- 
form them individually of their exact 
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status. Review foremen salaries at 
stated intervals. 

D. Budgets and quotas are mean- 
ingless. 

The most frequently heard griev- 
ances arise when foremen who are 
asked to submit budgets and quotas 
find that their recommendations are 
ignored; or when foremen receive ar- 
bitrary figures without prior consul- 
tation. 

“Each year it’s more and more 
production, less and less tospend.. .” 

“Why do they go through the mo- 
tions of asking me? They make up 
their own minds anyhow 

Approach: Personal horizons are 
frequently limited to one’s own de- 
partment. Overall company problems 
and goals should be interpreted so 
that each foreman understands his 
contribution to the whole. 

Solution and prevention: Whether 
estimates are requested or not, fore- 
men should be given some _ justifica- 
tion for the figures set for their de- 
partment. Praise or prizes given sole- 
ly on percentage of quotas should be 
supplemented by recognition of good 
performance based on handicaps en- 
countered or bad breaks overcome. 
A personal understanding between 
departments involved should pay di- 
vidends. Through communications, 
formen should never be permitted 
to lose sight of the overall company 
position. 

II Day-to-day grievances of fore- 
men. 

A. “That (!%* @ffi‘ 
tenance department!” 

One of the sorest spots on fore- 
men is the chafed areas where they 
come in contact with maintenance. 
Perhaps friction is caused by their 
dependence upon that department 
and their lack of control over it. Pres- 
sure for production on foremen is 
constant and any interruption is re- 
sented, If the interruptions cannot be 
blamed on maintenance, at least the 
time taken to make repairs can be 
held against them. 

Too many maintenance depart- 
ments, being in a state of perpetual 
siege by foremen, assume a defensive 
attitude. Being under constant pres- 
sure, they are in no mood to win 
friends and influence people, especial- 
ly foremen. 

If this running fight is in existence, 
bad relations mean loss in efficiency, 
poor morale, more stoppages and 
downtime, excessive maintenance 
costs and higher percentage of sec- 
onds and waste. 

Foremen’s grievances about main- 
tenance are usually directed at: 

1. lack of preventive maintenance 

2. temporary repairs rather than 

thorough jobs 
3. chronic behind-schedule of main- 

tenance department 
4. allocation of priorities not in 
hands of operations 
understaffed maintenance crews 
6. paucity of standby equipment 
7. decisions to repair rather than 
replace machines 
8. substitutions in lieu of 
cations 
9. favoritism 


)¢..! main- 


specifi- 


Approach: Friction is costly and 
needless. If it is impossible to find 
a completely objective executive to 
survey the situation, consideration 
should be given to using skilled out- 
side help. Traditional lines of auth- 
ority and operation sometimes persist 
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in maintenance despite 
in other parts of the plant. Cost 
fact-finding might help give _ per- 
spective to a revision of the mainten- 
ince department’s organization and 
budget. Understanding each other's 
problems will smooth relationships. 
Methods of reporting and allocation 
of priorities might need review. 


changes 


Solution and prevention: Tempor- 
ary betterment can be obtained by 
having group meetings between fore- 
men and maintenance representa- 
tives. Blowing off steam and explan- 
ations will help clear the air. Per- 
manent improvement will come if 
maintenance is geared realistically to 
the needs of the operations depart- 
ments. Some method of hearing and 
acting on foremen’s grievances, as 
well as those from maintenance, 
should be set up with two-way re- 
porting of results. 

B. Lack of information; slowness 
of it when it does come down. 

“It's embarrassing to find out from 
my men what’s going on in the front 
office .. 

“They ask me questions, and I 
fee] like a dummy when I can’t give 
them the right answers. Have to run 
upstairs all the time ; 

Approach: If foremen are to 
function as representatives of man- 
agement, they must know manage- 
ment’s side of every question pertain- 
ing to their duties and their people. 
Informed foremen are better fore- 
men. Speed is as essential as facts, 
a combination of both makes the 
best weapon against rumors 

Solution and prevention: An opin- 
ion survey will reveal whether or not 
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your foremen are getting information 
as often, and as fast, as they need 
it. Some information should be trans- 
mitted daily, some weekly, some at 
longer intervals. Responsibility should 
be assigned to someone for selection 
and dissemination of news items, he 
should see to it that all information 
flows down the line 
dispatch. 


with greatest 


C. The feeling of not being backed 


up. 


“IT decide to discipline a man, and 


he knows he can reverse my decision 
by appealing higher-up.. . 


” 


“After I get everything laid out, 


the super comes along and turns it 
all around .. .” 

Approach: Cutting the ground out 
from under a foreman kills his de- 
sire to do a good job and spoils his 
position as leader. However, com- 
plaints localized in one or two depart- 
ments may indicate lack of human- 
relations techniques, or misunder- 
Standings or lack of information on 
the part of the foreman. 

Solution and prevention: Fairness 
to worker and foreman alike must 
be maintained to keep loyalty of both. 
Someone not involved directly with 
foremen relationships with higher 
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echelons should analyze these griev- 
ances and discuss them with the par- 
ties involved. Adjustments are usu- 
ally made on a personal basis. A 
watchful eye should be kept on re- 
currences of complaints to prevent 
more serious situations from develop- 
ing 

D. Changes, changes, changes 

“I get stop orders on jobs where I 
know and my men know that it 
costs more to stop than to finish up 


We had changes on 
times in one shift 
titatse nt 1 


“It beats me 
one ticket three 


COMPANY 
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A reader service feature announcing the 


items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 101 1—Leavening 
Agent 

A new leavening agent developed 
especially for self-rising flour, pre- 
pared mixes and_ related 
products has been announced by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Py-ran is the 


baking 


trade name of the new product, which 
is described as “coated anhydrous 
monocalcium phosphate.” The manu- 
facturing processes of Py-ran have 
resulted in a product which shows 
improved stability and shelf life 
characteristics when used in _ self- 
rising flours or prepared mixes, Mon- 
santo officials say. The special coat- 
ing on each grain of the leavening 
agent, they say, is the controlling 


factor in the proper and timely re- 
lease of gas which expands and aer- 
ates baked products. In_ self-rising 
flours, the phosphate leavening 
agents react with sodium bicarbonate 
to produce a light, porous structure 
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in the dough. 





In the leavening pro- 


cess, the soda and phosphate reaction 
begins when liquid is added during 
mixing. The reaction continues dur- 


ing mixing, kneading, 
cutting. 


products are placed in the oven, 


rolling 


and 
When the biscuits or other 
the 


reaction is accelerated by heat and 


the gas 


released raises the dough. 


Gas released prior to baking is of 
little value, according to Monsanto 


officials. 


In addition, they say, too 


much gas given off too rapidly dur- 
ing baking causes a Coarse uneven 
structure or breaks the crust, allow- 


ing escape of the carbon 


Straight anhydrous 


dioxide. 
monocalcium 


phosphate is not adaptable as a leav- 
ening agent, they continue, because 
it is unstable and has a strong ten- 
dency to absorb water and revert to 


the hydrated form during 


handling and storage. Further 


normal 
de- 


tails may be obtained by checking 
No. 4011 on the coupon and dropping 


it into the mail. 
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No. 2741—Blow 
Rings 


Blow rings which adjust themselves 
automatically to the contours of each 
filter tube have been developed by 
the Day Co., under Hersey patents. 
This patented improvement is anoth- 
er step in the development of the 
Day reverse jet dust filter, the com- 
pany states. It assures perfect ring 
to cloth contact, automatically com- 
pensating for any slight variations in 
the felt tubes due to changes in tem- 
peratures, pressures, moisture condi- 
tions, etc, it is claimed. Each cast 
aluminum blow ring is made in two 
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half sections and each section is 
mounted on the air duct by two cast 
aluminum arms with roller chain link- 
age. The photograph shows a section 
of the air duct with two self adjust- 
ing blow rings. These self adjusting 
blow rings and air ducts are made of 
cast aluminum and are furnished in 
multiples of four up to 32, in one 
cleaning assembly. Bulletin 528 de- 
scribes reverse air jet cleaning and 
shows performance curves on various 
types of dusts and includes a chart 
of capacities. This bulletin may be ob- 
tained by checking No. 2741 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 2709—Propor- 
tioning System 


A new six-page bulletin, offered by 
Richardson Scale Co., pictures and 
describes the company’s recently de- 
veloped proportioning and materials 
handling system for automatically 
making up formulated mixes of bulk 
products. Called Select O-Weigh, the 
system uses a single automatic scale 
to cumulatively weigh 4lifferent prod- 
ucts. The amount of each product fed 
to the scale is preset by an operator 
at a remote control panel. Materials 
handled include feeds, foods, chemi- 
cals, powders, fertilizers, oils, pellet- 
ized rubber, rock products — any 
formulated product. The bulletin ex- 
plains the operation of the electronic 
control system, discusses rates, ac- 
curacies and goes into the possibili- 
ties of remote recording. Also ex- 
plained is the actual formulating 
operation, the selecting, feeding, 
weighing and mixing. The bulletin in- 
cludes a large schematic drawing of 
a typical system, showing the ar- 
rangement of bins, feeders, bulk scale 
and batch mixers. Also pictured and 
described are five models of Richard- 
son scales used for the proportioning 
operation. For copies of bulletin No 
0351 check No. 2709 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 2740—Feeder 


A reciprocating feeder used for 
conveying ear corn and small grains 
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horizontally from the receiving hop- 
per to the crusher feeder, corn sheller 
or hammermill is now being mar- 
keted by the Jacobson Machine 
Works. The feeder is of grain-tight 
construction, according to the firm. 
Other features include a feed table 
dynamically balanced on factory-lu- 
bricated ball bearings, and a shock- 
proof reciprocating assembly incor- 
porating a special spring steel pitman 
arm and a sturdy eccentric operating 
on a ball bearing. This machine elim- 
inates bridging in the hopper and will 
provide an even feed, it is claimed. 
Its capacity is sufficient to feed a 
100 h.p. hammermill or 1,200 bu. 
sheller, and can be regulated by 
means of the adjustable gate or a 
flow control mechanism as used with 
an ear corn crusher feeder. Com- 
pletely assembled at the factory, the 
feeder has a reinforced steel frame. 
It is a new companion to the Jacob- 
son line of drag feeders and is avail- 
able in varying lengths at increments 
of 2 ft. Complete information will be 
sent if you will check No. 2740 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 2737—Bag 
Opener 


The R & M Products Co. has an- 
nounced a new instant bag opener 
to open bags of feed, flour, seeds and 
fertilizer sewed with a chain stitch. 
The opener is made of light-weight, 
tough, durable red plastic. The open- 
er is reasonably priced so that it may 
be used for advertising purposes. 
Check No. 2737 on the coupon and 
mail it to receive more information. 


No. 2731—V-Belts 


Everything needed to make up 
V-belts of any length is included in 
the new Alligator V-Belt drive units 
offered by Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Introductory units contain Alligator 
open-end V-belting, fasteners and 
tools. Replacement units contain belt- 
ing and fasteners. Units furnished 
for A, B, C and D drives. Users 
find them excellent for emergencies 
and when correct endless belts are 
not available. The manufacturer fur- 
ther explains that there has been a 
steady increase in the use of open- 
end V-belting and fasteners and that 
this new packaging program will ex- 
tend their availability. Check No. 
2731 on the coupon, fill in the blank, 
mail it, and more information will be 
sent to you. 


No. 2722—Conveyor 


The Chantland Manufacturing Co. 
announces its new line of Elton B Se- 
ries conveyors for bags, sacks, pack- 
ages, etc. All conveyors in the series 
B line have power lift as standard 
equipment. This feature allows the 
machine to be raised or lowered with- 
out stopping to reverse the belt. The 
B series line has nine different size 
conveyors easy to transport to all 
parts of the plant. The company 
states that the outstanding feature 
of the new line is the elimination of 
bars and other obstructions at the 
loading point. It is no longer neces- 
sary cto lift material onto the con- 
veyor. A snap switch reverses the 
belt to send materials up or down. 
Check No. 2722 on the coupon and 
mail it to receive more information. 


No. 2753—Elevator 
Buckets 


Link-Belt Co. has just released a 
12-page book No. 2465 on its complete 
line of cast malleable and Promal 
elevator buckets, including styles A, 
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AA, AA-RB, B, C and continuous, for 
handling such diverse materials as 
grain, feeds, chemicals, etc. The 
buckets are smooth and seamless, 
with well-rounded corners to promote 
easy discharge. Corners are rein- 
forced for added strength. All buckets 
can be punched for assembly on belts 
or chains. Fifty-five standard sizes 
are listed. Tables give dimensions, 
weights and capacities. Detailed in- 
formation is provided on the mount- 
ing of buckets on belts and chains, 
with tables and diagrams on bucket 
punching. Various chain attachments 
and elevator bolts are illustrated. A 
copy of book 2465 will be furnished if 
you will check No. 2753 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 2751—Mixer 


Rapids Machinery Co. announces 
the addition of a new industrial mixer 
to its line of Marion mixers. Designed 
to handle both heavy dry and wet 
materials, it is available for imme- 
diate shipment in the 1-ton and 1'- 
ton sizes, for use in feed manufactur- 
ing, chemical, fertilizer, pharmaceuti- 
cal plants, soap and sweeping com- 
pound plants, and other places where 
a heavy duty mixer is required. These 
new units have 4” plate shell and 
ends, with a 2%” main shaft and 2 
counter shaft. Inside width of the ton 
and a half unit is 42 in., while inside 
length is 120 in. The mixing action is 
due to the continuous scooping, sweep- 
ing action of patented mixer arms 
and blades, so spaced that they assure 
every particle of material will be in- 
cluded in the mix, and batch after 
batch can be turned out with labora- 
tory uniformity, the firm states. A 
2-ton industrial mixer is also avail- 
able, for mixing heavy dry material. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained by checking No. 2751 on the 
coupon, mailing it to the address im- 
printed 





Foremen’s Problems 





tinued from page 11 


and we left it right where it 
when we started up on it...” 


was 


‘They never tell me why, they just 
tell me to do it. My people make a 
joke out of it. ‘Hold your hats boys’, 
they yell, ‘Here we go again’... .” 

Approach: Someone must judge 
whether changes are justified, or 
whether the welter of commands and 
countercommands is the result of 
poor organization, planning, research 
information, hasty judgments, confu- 
sion or errant stupidity. Explanations 
go far in reconciling foremen and 
their people to what might appear 
to be senseless deviations from orig- 
inal instructions. 

Solution and prevention: Runback 
on some orders that have proved 
troublesome in production, charting 
the backtracking and detours through 
the plant. They can reveal the key 
spots where foul-ups occur, or they 
may be used to illustrate to person- 
nel of concerned departments what 
changes mean to costs and waste. Be- 
ginning at the top have every order 
or change include a brief “why”. 
Let members of the engineering de- 
partment, planning section or re- 
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search division tell foremen their 
problems. 

E. Non-cooperative shifts and de- 
partments. 

“The third shift gets the dirty 
end of the stick, and there’s no brass 
around to straighten it out...” 

“We've got to get the stuff if we 
want to keep operating. They’re 
supposed to bring it to us, but they 
never do...” 

Approach: Minor bottlenecks should 
be cleared for greatest efficiency of 
operation. The faults may lie in meth- 
ods, but they frequently lie in person- 
alities. 

Solution and prevention: A trouble- 


shooter sensitive both to possible 
personal differences as well as prob- 
lems of materials handling and meth- 
ods can save the company time and 
money. Personality problems can 
most often be ironed out with the aid 
of supervision immediately above the 
foreman level. Chronic gripers may 
need individual attention 
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F. Housekeeping chores too great 

“IT sneak back in here on Satur- 
day afternoons and clean up like a 
porter .. 

“How can I get 
pull men off the 


production if I 
job to clean up?” 

“We've been overcrowded for years 
No place to put stuff. Yet, they're al 
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Regardless of the size of your flour 
stream, it can be treated by an “ENTO- 
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The NEW “ENTOLETER” “BIG INCH” for 150 to 500 CWT per Hr. 





The Standard “ENTOLETER” for 
25 to 150 CWT per Hr. 


You guarantee your flour specifications...let “ENTOLETER’ 
Infestation Control assure the complete cleanliness of all 
ingredients and finished products. . . 


. .. the trademark “ENTOLETER” on milling equipment is 
your guarantee of complete satisfaction. Write to us for 
information concerning our products. ENTOLETER DIVI- 
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PREU-ROLL 


An knglish triumph in 


-—Rollermill | Bi ingenuity 





HEADLINE FEATURES of this 
new machine include micrometer roll ad- 
justment; warning-light signaling of auto- 


All your 


. e 
re ulrements feed changes; emergency quick-release plunger for 
q speedy roll disengagement, and rapid roll change. 
- di 4 The solid frame is smooth-lined for cleanliness; 
emoodie lubrication is thorough and seepage-free. 

. All parts are totally enclosed yet easily accessible. 
in one The full story is told in the ‘‘ Robinson Review"’ 
e No. 8. Write for your copy now, to learn more 

mac 5 ine of this newest-of-all rollermills. Address to 
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ways on my tail about housekeeping 


Approach: Good housekeeping is 
desirable and necessary, but is it 
creating problems that interfere with 
production, or adding pressure to 
foremen’s problems? Has the com- 
pany done all it could to make house- 
keeping easy in supplying racks, bins, 
storage space, easy-to-clean surfaces, 

Solution and prevention: Several 
companies have increased their cus- 
todial services and feel that it has 
been a step in the right direction. 
An analysis is necessary before action 
is taken, especially an analysis of how 
hard foremen are ridden by those in 
charge of housekeeping. Foremen 
usually have practical ideas of how 
the situation can be improved and 
their views should form the basis for 
improvement 

11I. Personal grievances of fore- 
men. 

A. By-passing the foreman. 

“The shop steward seems to be the 
big gun in this department. The super 
handles everything and I don’t know 
what happens afterward either .. .” 

“Engineers and time-study men go 
by me like I don’t exist, and can 
they screw up my production .. .” 

“They (company officials with vis- 
itors) come through here a dozen 
times a week. Sometimes they act 
like detectives hunting for a criminal, 
get my people all nervous. Sometimes 
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they kid around with the girls until 
they get the whole line balled up. I 
don’t think they say ‘hello’ to me 
once out of 10 times, and they al- 
most never tell me what they’d like 
to see, or why .. .” 

Approach: The foreman’s natural 
concern about everything in his de- 
partment and his pride in it are 
things to be preserved. Normal cour- 
tesy should be observed. 

Solution and prevention: Since of- 
fenders are usually limited to higher- 
ups, pointed remarks at staff meet- 
ings may suffice. Department heads 
should instruct their personnel on 
the reasons why proper procedures 
should be maintained. Such instruc- 
tion should be part of indoctrination 
courses of new employees. 

B. Special privileges assumed. 

“I've got my hands full enforcing 
our ‘No Smoking’ rule. You should 
see the big-shots come in here smok- 
ing, or even lighting up after they 
get into the department. Makes it 
tough for me...” 

“A boy got killed in our freight 
elevator some years ago. Since then 
no passengers allowed; it means dis- 
charge for an operator to carry pas- 
sengers. Except, you know who? The 
president and most of the brass... 
they use them all the time. What are 
you going to do?” 

Approach, solution and prevention: 
Same as above. 
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OPPORTU 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of the 
accompanying article, Oscar Nelson 
of the King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., 
is national vice president of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. In 
this article, Mr. Nelson cites the op- 
portunities that are available’ to 
young men in milling. Drawing on 
his experience as a miller, he re- 
views the situation in the “old school” 
and notes that opportunities for ad- 
vancement are much better than they 
were formerly. He also points out the 
available educational facilities for 
men interested in milling, and he lists 
advantages of membership in the 
AOM. This article is the text of an 
address by Mr. Nelson at a meeting 
of the Wolverine District of the AOM 
at Coldwater, Mich. 


UPPOSE you are a young man, 
S say 20 or 21 years old, back in 
1920. You came from a _ poor 
family, and you may or may not have 
had a high school education. You 
are out on your own to make an 
honest living for yourself and perhaps 
contribute some to improve the live- 
lihood of your family. You are not 
established in life; you have no spe- 
cial trade or experience in a given 
job. You have worked at many odd 
jobs but have very few references. 
So you look around and you watch 
people and try to analyze them. Then 
you see a group of people going to 
and coming from a large cluster of 
flour mills and elevators. You see 
the large signs advertising the vari- 
ous brands of flour, and it reminds 
you of home and your younger broth- 
ers and sisters and how every time 
they would bend over you could see 
“Pillsbury’s Best.” 

Finally you convince yourself that 
these people seem to be happy and 
contented, and you muster enough 
courage to ask a guy where to apply 
for a job. Naturally the best job 
you expect to get is that of a roust- 
about. They give you a two-wheeled 
truck and show you the crew you 
are to work with. About the first 
thing you notice is that the crew 
ranges in age from 45 to 65. If they 
see that you are trying hard, they 
will help you all they can. They all 
tell you how long they have worked 
in mills and how much the working 
conditions have improved since they 
started—how they used to pack the 
feed midds. by hand and run the bran 
into the river. They didn’t drink 
water but took turns going to the 
avenue after a pail of beer for a 
nickel. 

How They Worked 

Just to refresh your memory on 
this period in history, one flour pack- 
er would pack for two sewers. Nearly 
all were 140-lb. jute sacks and every- 
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NITIES IN MILLING 


By Oscar Nelson 


thing was sewed by hand with jute 
twine. The packer and sewers would 
stack four 140-lb. sacks on a truck 
and stand them up on the floor for 
the truckers to wheel into cars. There 
were some 40-ft. cars but most of 
them were 36 ft. with low hanging 
wood ceiling timbers, all had to be 
loaded to the ceiling. Some cars were 
loaded on the first track next to the 


loading dock but quite often on the 
second or third track over long lim- 
ber planks. 

During the first year or so you are 
discouraged many times. Your hands 
appear to be glued to the two-wheel 
truck for life. Then word goes around 
that someone in the mill proper has 
passed on, and there is an opening 
for someone. So you muster enough 
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courage to ask the head miller for 
the job. He scratches his head and 
says you are pretty young for a job 
like that, but right here is where 
you find out what the men you have 
been working with think of you. 

Allow me to say here that your 
advancement is not always on your 
own qualifications, but in large meas- 
ure upon the recommendations of 
those whom you have been working 
with up to this time. 

After considerable time has passed 
the head miller says he will give 
you a chance. Now, boy, you are 
really among experienced men, with 
25 to 50 years of milling experience 
Their ages range from 60 to 79 years 
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in color. 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR 
ECONOMICAL BULK STORAGE 
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and how they worry about these 
young men taking a responsible po- 
sition. They explain that milling is 
an art and a science and that it 
takes many years to develop the mill- 
er’s touch. In fact, only a few ever 
attain that goal. But if your father 
and grandfather were millers, there 
is a slight possibility that you may 
make the grade. 

On Sundays or repair days, you 
could hold the light, or turn the reel 
for the miller, or help the belt man 
string a belt, or hold the string in 
place for the millwright, but it was 
unthinkable to allow you to put a 
patch on a silk or replace a reel or 
sifter cloth. It takes years of ex- 
perience to do that; you may blot 
out too much bolting surface. 

All millers were extremely jealous 
of their jobs. Very few ever visited 
another mill, and if they did, they 
were usually refused admittance 
each working under the false impres- 
sion that “I have a secret, a secret, 
a secret.” If they belonged to the 
AOM, they couldn’t attend meetings 
because there was no one who could 
run the mill, and, anyhow, “I have 
been a miller for 44 years so I can't 
learn anything from those guys.” 

They graded themselves according 
to the number of years of experience. 
They had the management and the 
front office believing that they were 
indispensable. At this time there were 
very few mills which had any labora- 
tory equipment at all. Practically all 
of the millers in the age bracket of 
from 55 to 65 years came up under 
these conditions. In my particular 
case it took me 27 years to go from 
roustabout to head miller. But don’t 
be discouraged, young men, you are 
coming up under a different school 
of thinking. 


Times Change 


In the early 1930’s members of 
the old school began to thin out and 
were replaced by younger men and 
things began to change rapidly. Com- 
petition was keen, the markets were 
shrinking fast, and strangely enough 
the mills which had had an infusion 
of new blood were able to survive, 
and the old school faded out of the 
picture. 

Allow me to tell a true story of a 
superintendent who was crowding 80 
years. He sat in his office and read 
the paper and slept. He chewed to- 
bacco and spat on the floor. The 
manager prevailed upon him to re- 
tire. He had plenty of money to do 
so. The owner told the manager to 
leave him alone, that he had always 
done O.K. 

Now there was a D.C. generator 
which furnished the lighting when the 
mill was running and a few metered 
lights which could be switched on 
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when the mill was shut down. The 
old gent would make a round occa- 
sionally, and if the metered lights 
were on, he would call every man 
on the carpet in no uncertain terms. 
He could see a 15-watt lamp burning 
up the profits, but he could not see 
the truck loads and carloads of flour 
coming back to the mill rejected by 
the buyer. 

Finally he made up his own mind 
to retire, and when the younger men 
arrived he advised him thusly: “You 
know you will have to watch out for 
specky flour.” He bought a round- 
trip ticket to California for a rest 
but got as far as the railroad sta- 
tion, had a heart attack, was taken 
home and died shortly after of a 
broken heart because at last he had 
to admit that there was another man 
in the world who could replace him 
in the mill. 

This is a fine way for an old man 
like me to talk, but I was so com- 
pletely fed up on the old school that 
at 55 years of age I hate myself. 

Education 


Forty years ago anyone with a 
high school education was considered 
well-educated. Today nearly every- 
one has at least that much education. 
If you intend to make flour or feed 
milling your career and have some 
support for your higher education, 
the best thing today would be to at- 
tend Kansas State College, which is 
the only accredited college in the 
world in milling technology, and do 
so right after high school. I believe 
everyone who has done so now holds 
a responsible, well-paying position in 
the industry. 

A few years ago the University of 
Minnesota started a course which 
specialized in milling engineering 
under the able direction of Prof. John 


MacKenzie. This course is no longer 
available. 
One short course in milling for 


men with some practical milling ex- 
perience was given at Kansas State, 
under Prof. Warren Keller. At the 
committee meetings in Kansas City in 
August, George Tesarek and I were 
discussing the students of that course 
and found that all but one are in 
second positions right now, ready to 
take over when the old gent steps 
out. The one who we were unable to 
classify as such was Prof. John Mac- 
Kenzie. Twice since then the college 
has made a concerted effort to have 
a short course, but there was not 
enough interest or enthusiasm shown 
by either the operatives or mill own- 
ers. 

If it is economically impossible for 
you to attend classes, there is still 
another avenue open to you. The 
correspondence course is sponsored 
by the AOM under the able direction 
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of Secretary Don Eber. This course 
is comparatively inexpensive and you 
can live where you are and work 
where you are and it will pay divi- 
dends. As an operative miller you 
are in a contest, testing your skill 
against that of other operative mill- 
ers, and the more you improve upon 
yourself, the greater your chance of 
advancement. I believe that every 
young man in flour or feed mills 
should take advantage of this course, 
no matter what position he now holds 
in the plant. 

There are not enough mills in the 
country for everyone to become 
superintendent or head miller, but 
there is no good reason why you 
should not be prepared to take such 
a position, if or when the opportunity 
presents itself. It may come sudden- 
ly and without warning. 


AOM Membership 


Now perhaps you did not enter 
into the milling industry until you 
were 25 or 30 years old. But your 
case is far from hopeless. As soon as 
you are eligible, you should become 
a member of the AOM. That puts 
you on record as an operative miller 
as of that date, and no one can 
change that. It also gives you the 
bulletin service which is included in 
your membership. You also have ac- 
cess to the answers of all of your 
problems through the good offices of 
the national secretary, who can put 
you in touch with an expert in any 
problem which you will submit to 
him. 

Also, there will be available to you 
bulletin books No. 1 and No. 2 which 
include writings of several authors 
on several subjects, bound together 
in book form at cost; also a miller’s 
handbook, and a sanitation manual, 
which are all compiled and edited 
by members of the AOM who have 
special training in their respective 
departments. You owe it to your- 
self to read, study and analyze these 
bulletins. You can subscribe to the 
various milling journals, and read 
them carefully. Follow the develop- 
ments of new machinery and new 
milling technique. Contrary to the 
old school, you have access to the 
production records, analysis, and all 
the records of the plant in which you 
work. Your suggestions on any pro- 
posed changes are usually solicited 
and not ridiculed as in the past. 

You men who work in the small 
or medium-sized mills have a great 
advantage over those working in the 
very large mills, in that you have an 
opportunity of learning all phases of 
the process, from the grading and 
weighing of wheat to the shipment 
of the end products. In the large 
mills each man is a specialist in a 
certain department and knows little 
or nothing about what goes on in the 
other departments. You can learn 
more about milling in a much shorter 
period of time. 


Other Qualifications 


Education and so-called book-learn- 
ing are important, but there are 
other qualifications which contribute 
greatly to your success or failure. 
First, you must have confidence in 
yourself. If this is lacking, then how 
can you expect anyone else to have 
confidence in you? A lazy man or a 
sour-puss makes little progress. You 
must be able to get along with people. 
Cooperate and work in harmony with 
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fellow employees. There was a time 
when the superintendent could speed 
up or retard your advancement ac- 
cording to his personal wishes, but I 
sincerely believe that today, those 
who have their money invested, and 
those responsible for the success or 
failure of the company, consider all 
phases of the qualifications of all 
candidates for advancement and act 
according to their best judgment, re- 
gardless of the years of service to the 
company. 

If perchance a candidate is very 
efficient in the department in which 
he now works, and it seems desirous 
to continue him in that department, 
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he should in all justice receive addi- 
tional compensation. 

I am not familiar with union con- 
tracts, and I question the desirability 
of seniority rights over a long period 
of time. My honest conviction is that 
some men are in 


there are plenty of mills in your own 
country which would be happy to em- 
ploy a progressive and aggressive 
young man, because they know that 
you men who have had experience in a 
small or medium-size mill have had 
line for advance- an opportunity to learn all phases 
ment in a much shorter period of of the industry. In the Midwest we 
time than others. I may be old- are blessed with a comparatively 
fashioned, but I still believe in the large number of these small and 
merit system, regardless of its abuse medium-size privately owned mills 
and misuse in the past. which have been able to survive the 

In the old days they used to say, difficult times of the past several 
for opportunity, go west, young man. years. Small, competitive privately 
But first, I would advise to investigate owned business has always been the 
the possibilities in your own plant. backbone of our economy. Let us 
Then if it seems advisable to change, as operative millers and employees 





Since Pilgrim days corn 
has been a popular food 
in American diets. Today 
dishes using corn meal 
or corn grits are served at 
breakfast, lunch, dinner. 


As scientific informa- 
tion was gathered about 
this popular grain, it was 

found that Nature had been bountiful with certain food 
essentials and stinting with others. Unfortunately, only small 
amounts of certain vitamins and other nutrients which are 
essential to human health were found to be present. Further- 
more, unavoidable losses occurred when the grain was de- 
germed. Degerming allows the product to be packaged for 
nationwide distribution without spoiling. 


When corn millers realized this situation, they took an 
important step to correct it. They used enrichment.! 


Enrichment is essentially a simple process. It restores im- 
portant vitamins and minerals to whole grain values. And, 
in the case of whole corn meal, which is naturally low in 
niacin and iron, it increases the values for these essentials 


over whole grain levels. 


These are the vitamins used in enriching corn meal and 


corn grits: 


Thiamine, also called vitamin B1, which helps to build 
physical and mental health. It is essential for normal 
appetite, intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin, also called vitamin Be. This vitamin is 
essential for growth. It helps to keep body tissues 
healthy and to maintain proper function of the eyes. 
Niacin, another “B” vitamin, is needed for healthy 
body tissues. Its use in the American diet has done 
much to make a serious disease called pellagra dis- 


appear. 


In addition to the “B” vitamins, iron is used in all enrich- 
ment of corn meal and grits. And, at the miller’s option, 


calcium and vitamin D may be added. 


Our Federal government and many state governments 
have established maximum and minimum enrichment levels 
which the various forms of corn meal and grits must meet 
to be acceptable in commerce. For instance, the Federal 
Standards for enriched corn meal and enriched corn grits 


are as follows: 


NSIDE SCIENCE 


ass 9 CORY EVRICHMENT 


(CORN MEAL—CORN GRITS) 


by Science Writer 


MIN. MAX. 
(Mg. per lb.) 
Thiamine 2.0 3.0 
Riboflavin 1.2 1.8 
Niacin 16.0 24.0 
Iron 13.0 26.0 
ADDITIONAL AT MILLER'S OPTION 


Calcium $00.0 50.0 


itamin D* 0.04 1,000.0+ 


*Although an optional ingredient, not considered necessary im 


ichment fULS.P. units per ib, 
The Federal Standards further pro- 

vide that the levels for enriched grits 

must not fall below 85% of the 

minimum figures after a specific 

rinsing test. 


com en 


The enriching ingredients are 
combined into a form called premix 
which millers add during processing 
so that enrichment is spread evenly 
throughout the product. 


The vitamins used in enrichment are manufactured. Sci- 
entists first learned the chemical composition of vitamins, 
then isolated the pure substance. Then they “built” a dupli- 
cate. This duplicate is identical with Nature’s product chemi- 
cally and in biological activity. A vitamin is a vitamin re- 
gardless of its source, just as salt is salt whether it comes 
from a mine or is evaporated trom the sea. So efficient is 
large scale manufacturing that vitamins are available to 
millers at a lower cost than if they 
natural sources. 


were extracted trom 


The Hoffmann-La Roche people, pioneers in research and 
manufacture, make top-quality vitamins literally by the 
tons. In fact, a large percent of the vitamins used in enrich- 
ment of corn meal and grits, family white flour, white bread, 
macaroni products, and white rice, come from the Roche 
plant. Using amazingly complex processes with scientific 
production controls, Roche employs modern, special equip- 
ment which fills whole buildings, each one a city block 
square and many stories high. 

This article, reprints of which are available without 
charge, is published as a service to millers of corn meals and 
corn grits by the Vitamin Division of Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche 
Ltd., 286 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal, Quebec. 


‘An excellent color film on the enrichment of corn meal 
and grits has been produced by Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C. Widely recognized as an outstanding 
educational film on food and nutrition it is being shown by 
many health departments and schools. 

Millers of corn meal and corn gvits help 
in the fight against dietary deficiency di 

eases and in promoting good nutrition 
uhen they enrich their products with thia 


mine, riboflavin, niacin and iron plus 
calcium 
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do everything in our power to retain 
these plants in operation. 

Now it is true that much labor- 
saving machinery has been invented 
and installed in mills in the past 30 
years, but most of it has been of the 
kind that requires personnel with 
more intelligence and less_ brute 
strength. To me it will be a pleasure 
to go to Hades and see the old gang 
plank burn. Everyone of you has 
two or more talents. You may be a 
speaker, a writer, or have some other 
talent. Do not bury these talents. 
Use them! They will grow and multi- 
ply. 

Join the various organizations of 
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your community—the Legion, VFW, 
Board of Trade or Rotary, and take 
an active part in their affairs. You 
must be willing to give freely of your 
time and talent for your fellow citi- 
zens, and there is no limit to the 
heights which you can reach by do- 
ing so. The same holds in the organi- 
zation of your chosen profession, 
which is the AOM. Take an active 
part in it. You need not be a super- 
intendent to belong or to hold office 
in it. You need not necessarily be a 
flour miller. Feed millers are eligible, 
too. In fact there are many possi- 
bilities in scientific feed mixing or 
feed milling at the present time. 


This part of the industry is only a 

little over 20 years old, and to date 

we have only scratched the surface. 
Stick To It 

It is true that advancement in the 
milling industry is rather slow as 
compared to other industries, but if 
you like it, stick to it. 

Contrary to the old school, the top 
personnel in the industry delegate 
much of the responsibility and part 
of their authority to other members 
of the plant, thereby creating a larger 
number of responsible positions. They 
retire at an earlier age, knowing 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE 


FLOUR BLEND 


Columbia-Southern Flour Blend comprises the perfect trio —it’s 


white, free-flowing, smooth-blending 


product for your use. 


to make a fine quality 


Yolumbia-Southern “bicarb” is made in a variety of screen sizes 


of uniform particles 


to blend just right with your self-rising 


flours. It is a specially prepared mix of U.S.P. Sodium Bicar- 
bonate and U.S.P. TriCalcium Phosphate. 


So, on your next order, specify Columbia‘Southern Flour Blend 
and get all three: it’s white, free-flowing, smooth-blending. 
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right well that there are other men 
who can take their places 

The over-all average age of men 
in the industry has been reduced by 
at least 15 years since 1920. Your 
chance of advancement to a better 
position has been increased by 50% 
in the same period. 

Through poverty and _ prosperity, 
people must eat, and there is no 
cheaper food than bread and cereal 
foods. 

All of you possess all the necessary 
requirements to attain economic se- 
curity, success, fame and popularity. 
Some time during your life span, an 
opportunity will present itself to you. 
Be prepared to accept it. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Effect of Bone Meal 
in Enriched Flour 
on the Level of 
Hemoglobin in Rats 





In recent years considerable inter- 
est has developed in the enrichment 
of flour. The U.S. has been enriching 
flour for some years, while in Canada 
enriched flour became available only 
on Jan. 1, 1953. In Canada enriched 
flour must contain added thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron, while the 
addition of calcium in the form of 


calcium carbonate or edible bone 
meal is optional. Bone meal is pri- 
marily tri-calcium phosphate and 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying 
article is a summary of a paper by 
D. G. Chapman and J. A. Campbell 
of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa, Cancda, pre- 
sented before the division of Agricul- 
tural and Food Chemistry at the na- 
tional meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago. 





earlier workers have failed to agree 
as to the exact role which either 
calcium or phosphorus plays in the 
utilization of iron. In view of this, 
a project was undertaken to study 
the effect of bone meal in flour on the 
utilization of iron as reflected by the 
level of hemoglobin in rats. 

Both normal and anemic 35-day-old 
rats were used in this study because 
it was felt that there might be a 
difference in their response to the 
level of the bone meal. Anermic rats 
were produced by maintaining them 
on a diet consisting solely of milk 
powder and water until about 35 
days of age. Normal rats at this age 
have a hemoglobin reading of 13 gm. 
per cent, while anemic rats at the 
same age have values of 6 gm. per 
cent. 

The rats were housed in individual 
iron-free cages and maintained on 
the bread diets for a period of ten 
or more weeks. Hemoglobin values 
were read each week from a sample 
of blood taken from the base of the 
tail. The diets were made up of 80% 
dried bread, 12% casein, 3% salts, 
3% oil and 2% alphacel (inert ma- 
terial) as well as all of the known 
essential vitamins. In the early ex- 
periments varying amounts of iron in 
the form of the readily available fer- 
rous sulfate and two levels of bone 
meal were added to patent flour 
which was baked into bread. In a 


ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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more recent experiment bread pre- 
pared from commercially available 
enriched flour, with and without bone 
meal, was compared with enriched 
flour. All bread was baked in our own 
laboratory, dried and finely ground 
before being mixed with the basal 
ration and fed to rats. In all ex- 
periments ten rats, five male and five 
female, were fed each of the diets. 

In the anemic rat, under the con- 
ditions of our experiment, bone meal, 
when added to flour containing a 
small amount of the added iron, was 
found to retard significantly hemo- 
globin regeneration. That is, the 
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presence of bone meal in commercial- 
ly available enriched flour was found 
to retard significantly hemoglobin re- 
generation in anemic rats. This was 
not true, however, of normal rats. 
In this case the presence of bone meal 
in enriched flour did not effect the 
level of hemoglobin. It should be 
pointed out here that the enriched 
flour, with or without bone meal, 
when baked into bread was much 
more effective than unenriched flour 
in maintaining the hemoglobin levels 
of normal rats and in regenerating 
hemoglobin in anemic rats. 

It was noted in the above experi- 


responded differently to the bone 
meal. The anemic rats were found 
to be more sensitive to bone meal 
than were the normal rats. 

It should be emphasized that the 
work reported here is of a prelimi- 
nary nature, and more confirmatory 
work will be required to firmly estab- 
lish the exact nature and cause of the 
effects observed. Tissue analysis is 
being carried out at the present time 
and will be reported later. 

To summarize: Bone meal has been 
found to retard hemoglobin regenera- 
tion in anemic rats being fed diets 
low in iron. At higher levels of iron 
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Bone meal in enriched bread also 
retarded hemoglobin regeneration in 
anemic rats, but in normal rats had 
no effect 

Enriched bread, with or without 
bone meal, when fed to anemic or 
normal rats was found to be superior 
to unenriched bread in maintaining 
or regenerating hemoglobin. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED TONNAGE 
RALEIGH, N.C.--The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s feed 


tonnage 
hemoglobin values took a longer peri- 


od of time to return to normal in 
the presence of bone meal than in its 
absence. As the amount of iron added 
to the flour is increased, the effect of 
the bone meal becomes less, until a 
point is reached at which the bone 
meal has no effect at all. The level 
of added iron at which the bone meal 
showed no effect was similar to that 
which is used in the enrichment pro- 
gram. 

In a later experiment, both normal 
and anemic rats were fed bread pre- 
pared from enriched flour with and 
without added bone meal, and the 
hemoglobin values were compared 
with the hemoglobin values of those 
rats receiving un-enriched bread. The 
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Costs $1040 


ments that anemic and normal rats the bone meal has no effect. for August was 77,269. 
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INSECTS DAMAGE 600,000,000 
BUSHELS OF STORED GRAIN IN 
THIS COUNTRY EVERY YEAR! 





called the 


granary weevil, this insect 


Commonly 


is a small. moderately pol 
ished chestnut brown heetle 
with head prolonged info a 
snout. Body 
is about three-sixteenths of 


long slender 


an inch long ono) wings. 
One of the oldest: known 
stored product pests. it os 
a heavy feeder upon grains 


One man loads the Hytrol. No heavy and grain products 


lifting, just tip the bag against the PHOTO AND INFORMATION FROM USDA 


belt. Another man at the top places FARMER'S BULLETIN NO. 1260 


the bags. According to a Wyoming 
user, these two men with a Hytrol 
stack more bags than four to six 


men did manually. 


If you use your Hytrol 10 hours a 
week you save a minimum of two 
men’s work or 20 man-hours. Twenty 
man-hours a week saved will total 
$1,040.00 in just one year. 


This sturdy Hytrol is built to last a 


The vranary weevil is only 


one of many stored product pests 
lifetime. Cuts labor cost of stacking, 
loading, unloading. ‘Olls wnere vou 


which are successfully controlled by DOW FUMIGANTS 


need it, moves bags or boxes in 
either direction, saves $1,040.00 or 
more a year used 10 hours a week. 


You may regard the Sitophilus granarius as just in mill fumigation with these proved products: 


For all facts and prices write: another weevil, but this injurious insect, together 


Dow Methyl Bromide for general space. vault, 
Your complete source of finest 


with the rest of his relatives. damages over 000,- 


box car and tarpaulin fumigation for inseet and 
OOO ,000 


EB-15 for ma- 
chinery and spot fumigation between general 
space fumigations with Dow Methyl Bromide . . . 
Dowfume" EB-5 for control of all types of stored 
.. Dow Mill 


and Bin Spray (containing Lindane) for residual 


testing and handling equipment. 


330 JU ge 


EQuipmeENT 


bushels of America 


annually! That is why effective fumigation is the 


stored grain in 


rodent control Dowfume " 


basis of a proper mill sanitation program. For 
nearly half a century, Dow has cooperated with 
the milling industry in developing dependable 


grain pests in elevator storage bins . 
fumigants and pesticides. 


722 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 


Write our Fumigant 
Department for the name of a reliable pest 


control operator in your area, one specializing 





spray. space spray or fog-type aerosol application. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 
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FIG. 5—Suction line connections to purifiers are shown in the picture above. 
Note the manometer and “Entoleter” designed air valves on each purifier duct. 
Individual purifier ducts connect to the main duct on the other side of the 
wall at the rear of the picture. The large duct in the picture returns filtered 
air back to the purifier floor. 





Dust Collection 





nued from page Bad 
operating at much lower tempera- 
tures and with longer bearing life. 
Because of the large amount of suc- 
tion on the elevator heads, conden- 
sation in them has been eliminated, 
thereby increasing the life of eleva- 


tors and elevator belts. Stocks are 
much cooler, which has largely elimi- 
nated deterioration due to moisture 
in the sifters 

Tae system that the Entoleter en- 
rneers designed for our mill is so 
engineered that any portion of the 
clean air from the filters may be re- 
turned to the mill through air con- 
ditioners, increasing the efficiency of 
the conditioners and alloWing for 
better control of the moisture con- 


tent of the air, which, in turn, makes 
it easier to control the over-all mill 
operation 

Saving in Heat 
The new Simon filter suction sys- 
tem started up in February, 1953. 
Since we have had it in operation we 
have had a considerable amount of 
cold weather but we have never had 
to use heat in the mill, other than 
that supplied by the filtered air dis- 
charged from the collectors into the 
mill building. We estimate this sav- 
ing in heat will amount to about 
$4.50 a day 

That we convinced of these 
savings is evident by the duplicate 
installation of identical equipment 
now being installed at our recently 
acquired Beardstown (I11.) Mill. 


In addition, 


are 


we have found other 
tangible assets to properly engineer- 
ed and well built dust collecting and 
exhaust system. Operators take more 
interest in the equipment and in do- 
ing a good job; which gives us higher 
productivity per man-hour. This is 
due not only to the fact that there 
is less dust in the air but also be- 
is easier to keep the milling 


cause it 


equipment and building clean. 
We have also increased community 
home protection and ‘‘good neighbor” 


relations by eliminating the dust 
nuisance in the vicinity of the plant. 


And, finally, we have substantially 
reduced the dust explosion hazard 
which always is present in a dusty 
atmosphere. 

In conclusion, we are convinced of 
the dollars-and-cents economy in in- 
Stalling an efficient dust system and 
recommend that other millers give 
serious consideration to what it 
would mean in their own plants. 
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Unloading Grain 
Cars with Safety 


Every factor in accident prevention 
is important. However, it would be 
hard to place them all in one short 
article. This is beamed specifically on 
what can be done in the grain han- 
dling procedures at the elevators or 
unloading stations. 

Moving the box car to the unload- 
ing station and properly spotting the 
car can be considered the first step 
in this operation. From here the haz- 
ards must be recognized and correc- 
tive action taken as needed. From the 
time the hook is attached to the car 
and the car moving mechanism 
started, the workers must be sure 
that certain precautions are taken. 
In most cases the hook is heavy and 
care must be taken to see that it does 
not slip out of their hands and smash 
toes. Here is one operation where 
safety shoes will provide an additional 
safeguard. While the car is being 
moved into position, everyone must 
stay clear of the cable, so in case it 
breaks they will not be endangered 
by the backlash. 

Upon reaching the unloading sta- 
tion in many cases the usual pro- 
cedure is to use pieces of 2” x 4” or 
similar material to block the wheels 
at the right moment. This can be a 
danger point and the use of 2” x 4”’s 
for this should be discouraged. Rub- 
ber belting attached to a long handle 
and bolted together in the shape of a 
wedge about 1” wider than the rails 
has proven to be satisfactory. Since 
it does not break like the wooden 
2” x 4"’s, it adds to the safety of the 
grain unloading crew. 

Opening the box car doors comes 





next, and usually presents problems 
of its own. A sturdy car puller should 
be used for the occasions when the 
box car does not open properly. In 
those installations where automatic 
shovels are used, operators have at- 
tached one of the cables to the stub- 
born doors and used the power mech- 
anism for door openers. This is a 
dangerous and unsafe practice which 
should not be tolerated. 

The next step of removing the grain 
doors can be considered in two parts. 
In some installations regular power 
equipment has been designed and put 
to use to remove the wooden grain 
doors. When properly used, it per- 
forms this work efficiently. 

Paper grain doors, of course, pre- 
sent another problem and caution 
must be exercised when cutting the 
metal bands which reinforce this type 
of door. Every effort must be made 
to see that the sharp ends are re- 
moved or clipped off in. such a man- 
ner that they will not injure the 
operators as they enter the box car. 

The disposal of either type of door 
presents no more problem than any 
other where storage of material is 
concerned. A separate area should be 
set aside for either the disposal of the 
paper doors or safe storage for the 
wooden type. 

During the actual unloading opera- 
tions operators must be continually 
alert to stay clear of the fast-moving 
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cables which pull the power grain 
shovels. In those installations where 
automatic back haul equipment is 
used, extreme care must be exercised 
to make sure the pulley in the end 
of the car is securely fastened. 


One of the most important factors 
in accident prevention is good job 
training. Proper maintenance of 
equipment, too, can help keep acci- 
dents at a minimum.—By E. F. Ga- 
moll, Clinton Foods, Inc.; from the 
Safety News Letter of the Food Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 
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CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENTS 
HEAR TALK ON HUMANICS 


CHICAGO—A lesson in humanics 
was provided the 65 members and 
guests of the Chicago chapter of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing Superin- 
tendents at a recent meeting. 

Humanics, explained Ralph Hay- 
wood, Humanics Foundation, Inc., 
Chicago, speaker for the evening, is 
a new system of human relations, and 
capable of dissolving friction between 
employees and getting a job well 
done. Each job, he said, consists of a 
unit of activities. Some activities on 
jobs are related to others, affecting 
the outcome. Persons performing re- 
lated tasks should understand how 
their jobs are related. 








SERVICE” 


HOW’S YOUR 
SUPPLY of 
Belt Dressing and 


Cement? 
Order asupply today 
“The WILLIAMS WAY” 
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MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 
Ready To Ship Same Day 


Belt Dressing and Cement 
Lacers and Hooks 
Tyler Wire Cloth 


1320 MAIN ST. 











Also, HART-CARTER 
GRAIN CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 











| Bindo Edging for Silk and Wire Sifter Cloths 
| Nylon and Canton Flannel Sifter Stockings 
} Graton & Knight Research Leather Belting 
| Bodmer and Schindler Swiss Silks 
(] Solid Woven Cotton Belting 
[] Moisture Testers 
Larvacide (chloropicrin) and ISCO sprays, fumigants 
| Conveying and Transmission Equipment 
Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets 
| Sieve Plush and Sieve Lining 
Elevator Buckets and Bolts 
Roll and Purifier Brushes 
] Reel, Bran Duster Brushes 
_] Made-up Cloth Cleaners 
Rubber Belting 
() Universal Grain Dryers 


H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
Phone Victor 3232 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Influence of Water 
in the Process 
of Breadmaking 


"Tre four basic ingredients of 
bread dough are flour, yeast, 
salt and water. A vast amount 
of literature on the first two of these 
is in existence and much has been 
written about the role of salt in the 
bread making process. The remain- 
ing ingredient, water, however, has 
attracted very little attention, de- 
spite the fact that it constitutes over 
90% of a dough and is thus present 
in a very much greater proportion 
than either the yeast or the salt. 

From time to time, information is 
sought upon the extent to which the 
properties and behaviour of a bread 
dough may be influenced by the na- 
ture of the water used in its prepa- 
ration. 

Water is necessary in the first 
place in order that the flour may 
be converted into an elastic mass 
capable of being inflated by gas gen- 
erated within it. That an intimate 
mixture of two parts of flour and 
one part of water does exhibit the 
necessary elasticity is due to the fact 
that the two main proteins of wheat 
flour, gliadin and glutenin, have the 
power of forming in the presence of 
water an elastic complex, which is 
known as gluten. The function of 
the water is not, however, only that 
of a necessary component in the 
gluten complex which acts as the 
girder work of the dough and al- 
lows it to expand without rupturing 
under the pressure of contained gas. 
The water also serves as the means 
whereby the yeast is distributed uni- 
formly throughout the dough and 
is brought into intimate contact with 
sugars and other nutrients. 


Quality and Quantity 

The proportion of water used to 
make a dough is a matter of im- 
portance in two respects—it can in- 
fluence the quality of the bread and 
it has a bearing on the economics 
of production. If a flour is to yield 
bread of the highest quality obtain- 
able from that flour, it is necessary 
that the potential physical properties 
of the dough should be developed to 
the optimum; such a position is not 
arrived at if either too much or too 
little water is used to make the 
dough. If the dough is too tight, the 
final loaf will lack volume and may 
show poor shape and a flying crust, 
while the crumb may contain holes 
and will be dry and harsh. A loaf 
produced from a dough which is too 
slack will also lack volume and be 
yf poor shape, while its crumb will 
exhibit a coarse and often honey- 
comb texture. 

The proportion of water used to 
make a dough influences the weight 
of the finished dough and hence the 
number of loaves which will be ob- 
tained from it. Hence, the use of too 
ittle water will have an adverse 
effect not only upon bread quality 
but also upon bread quantity and will, 
therefore, diminish the profit. If more 
than the necessary amount of water 
is used to make a dough, the bread 
yield will, of course, rise, but this 
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does not mean that a baker can 
greatly increase his profit by the use 
of a marked excess of water. Once 
the correct proportion of water is 
exceeded, bread quality begins to 
fall off and the stage is soon reached 
at which the loss of sales from im- 
paired attractiveness more than off- 
sets the gain in yield. There is cer- 
tainly not a great scope for the 
baker to sell extra water at the price 
of bread! 


The Nature of Water 


The properties of a bread dough 
are influenced not only by the quan- 
tity of water used in its prepara- 
tion but also by the nature of that 


water. Pure water has certain fixed 
properties, but natural supplies of 
water vary in nature because they 
differ in the amount and type of dis- 
solved solids which they contain. Be- 
fore we discuss the influence these 
dissolved solids may have on a dough, 
we should perhaps give a little space 
to a consideration of their nature 

Water contains in solution vari- 
ous salts but these can be grouped 
into two broad classes—those which 
are precipitated when the water is 
boiled and those which are not thus 
removed from solution. Both classes 
are in the main salts of calcium or 
magnesium, and it is their presence 
which gives water the characteristic 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Water, as one 
of the basic ingredients of bread 
dough, has attracted very little at- 
tention. The accompanying article 
deals with the quantity and nature 
of water as influences on the prop- 
erties of a bread dough. The article 
is from the British magazine, Milling. 





of “hardness” and causes it to de- 
stroy soap lather and to form scale 
in boiling. The sulphates, chlorides 
and nitrates of calcium and magnesi- 
um are not precipitated when water 
is boiled and these are the salts, 
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therefore, that are responsible for 
what is known as the permanent 
hardness. The so-called temporary 
hardness is accounted for by the bi- 
carbonates of calcium and magnesi- 
um, since when the water is boiled 
these salts are converted into the 
insoluble carbonates which are pre- 
cipitated and the hardness of the 
water thus correspondingly reduced. 

Both the physical properties of a 
bread dough and the progress of the 
fermentation can be influenced by 
the salts which are normally found 
in water, ie., the “hardness salts.” 
This effect may often not be realized 
because the water in any one dis- 
trict normally does not vary in na- 
ture. It can, however, be ascertained 
if two doughs are made from the 
same flour, but with soft water on 
the one hand and with very hard 
water on the other. The salts present 
in the hard water have a stabilizing 
effect upon the gluten and also a 
retarding influence upon the fer- 
mentation. 

In districts where the water is 
excessively hard, its effect upon a 
bread dough can be diminished by 
an increase in the proportion of yeast 
and, if necessary, by the use of some 
diastatic malt. Soft waters have the 
opposite effect, often giving soft and 
sticky doughs, and it might be neces- 
sary when such water is being used 
to reduce the absorption by fully a 
quart per sack. The use of such water 
also leads to an accelerated fer- 
mentation and might therefore call 
for some reduction in the length of 
the fermentation, although an _ in- 
crease in the salt addition may be 
a useful corrective measure. 

Some waters contain an excessive 
amount of alkaline salts and conse- 
quently have an alkaline reaction. 
A water of this type used in a dough 
may affect the reaction of the dough 
sufficiently to alter the progress and 
the character of the fermentation. 
The tendency is for it to diminish 
the rate of fermentation, and hence 
doughs made with alkaline water 
may need an increased fermenta- 
tion time, although another correc- 
tive measure is the use of a small 
amount of an acid, such as acetic 
acid. The use of a yeast food is also 
helpful with alkaline waters. 

All yeasts do not react the same 
to alkaline waters. Some undergo a 
marked inhibition, whereas’ others 
show a high degree of tolerance. In 
districts where an alkaline water 
has to be used, therefore, it would 
be a wise plan to make test doughs 
with different brands of yeast and 
thus determine which yeast was best 
suited to the local conditions. 


Local Conditions 


While there is no doubt about the 
various effects that different waters 
may have on the properties of a 
bread dough and upon the course of 
the fermentation, these effects call 
for little attention from the com- 
mercial baker. Provided a baker has 
adopted a bread making procedure 
which suits his local conditions, he 
need give no further heed to the in- 
fluence upon dough and fermentation 
of salts dissolved in the water, un- 
less he effects some treatment of his 
water which radically alters its com- 
position. Such consideration might 
become necessary, however, if he 
were to change to another area, the 
water supply of which was very dif- 


ferent from that to which he had 
been accustomed. 
A point that is often overlooked 


is that the differences in the be- 
haviour of doughs made with waters 
of widely different compositions are 
probably not due to the different 
amounts of hardness salts in these 
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John W. Geddis 


AOM. DISTRICT CHAIRMAN—John 
W. Geddis, milling superintendent, 
General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., 
was elected chairman of Pacific Dis- 
trict 9 of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers at the district's recent 
convention in Tacoma. He served on 
the district’s executive committee in 
previous years, and during the past 
year he was vice chairman. 





waters, e.g., the calcium and mag- 
nesium sulphates and chlorides. When 
yeast food is used in a dough, it is 
not unusual for the baker to add via 
this source much more calcium than 
is contributed by the water in the 
dough, while the salt he uses as a 
standard dough ingredient repre- 
sents very much more chloride than 
is contributed by the water. 

These facts have led to the sug- 
gestion that the undoubtedly differ- 
ent effects of different waters on 
dough properties and behaviour may 
be due to differences in trace ele- 
ment content and vanadium has 
been put forward as one possibility. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST BARLEY GROUP 
PLANS FARGO CONFERENCE 


MILWAUKEE — The 
ference of the Midwest Barley Im- 
provement Assn. is scheduled Feb. 
11-12 at Fargo, N.D., the general 
session and banquet being scheduled 
for the first day. A technical ses- 
sion and luncheon are planned for 
Feb. 12. 

Conference headquarters will be 
the Hotel Gardner and early reserva- 
tions are requested and may be made 
by writing directly to the hotel. The 
technical session will be conducted 
at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, with Dr. Glenn C 
Holm, dean of agriculture and direc- 
tor of the North Dakota Agricultural 
experiment station, as chairman. 
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FAIRFIELD REPRESENTATIVES 

MARION, OHIO — The Fairfield 
Engineering Co. has announced the 
appointment of two new distributors 
of its feed machinery line. 

R. D. Shore of Farmington, N. C.., 
has been named distributor in North 
Carolina. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Mill Supply 
Co., Inc., has been appointed distri- 
butor in western New York state. 

The Fairfield company makes the 
Haines mixer, Fairfield-Hughes ham- 
mermill, the Fairfield molasses agi- 
tator and a bulk storage bin. 
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Youcanmake —_Sepiarations 
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Many grains are almost identical 
in width or thickness and would be 
difficult to separate if it were not for 
marked differences in their lengths. 
Oats, for example, are longer than 
wheat; cockle, on the other hand, is 
shorter than wheat. Because of these 
length differences, the Carter Disc 
Separator can make exact separations. 
By means of Carter Discs, which con- 


tain hundreds of undercut pockets, 


the grains or seeds are selected or Sy 
. . y/ ) YY 
rejected according to length. As the fj 
discs revolve through the grain or “dM 
mixture, the pockets lift out the : “ss Ur 
material they are designed to carry, 4/ 


and positively reject anything longer. 
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Take advantage of this accurate 
method of length separation. Instal! 
Carter Disc Separators now! 77 
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HART-CARTER COMPANY 


673 Ninteenth Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 


Engineers and manufacturers 
of grain cleaning machinery 








